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New Plays 


Look Who’s Here. An average musical 
comedy, spectacular and gorgeous. (Forty- 
fourth Street Theater.) 

Medea, the most blood-curdling and 
therefore the most popular of the tragedies 
of Euripides, is staged by Maurice Browne 
in very artistic style. The chorus is finely 
grouped and the declamation of Ellen van 
Volkenburg as “Medea” and Ralph Roeder 
as “The Messenger” is excellent. (Garrick 
Theater.) 


Remarkable Remarks 


CHARLES M. Schwas—Concentrate. 

ADMIRAL S1ms—Hindsight must not be 
blind sight. 

HERBERT C. Hoover—I am for President 
Wilson’s leadership. 


W. J. Bryan—tThe action of the Senate 
made my blood boil. 

Sim Ovrtver LopcE—I have seen objects 
move without contact. 


Ex-Crown Prince WILLIAM—I get very 
homesick sometimes for my country. 

MarsHAL Focuo—How did I win the 
war? I did it by smoking my pipe. 

Senator KENYON—It’s about time we 
stop demagoging about Great Britain. 

J. H. HUNEKER—Indians, snow scenes 
and nudes should be ruled out of every art 
haunt. 

CARDINAL O’CONNELL—The women are 
becoming masculine and the men are be- 
coming effeminate. 


JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, Jzk.—Your char- 
acter is what you are; your reputation, 
what men think you are. 

Tuomas A. EpIson—I expect that mov- 
ing pictures will take the place of most 
books below the ninth grade. 

Lapy Astor, M.P.—A woman of twenty- 
one, or even of eighteen, is far older and 
wiser than a man of twenty-five. 

WiLtiaM Wrictey, Jz.—Advertising is 
pretty much like running a furnace—you 
have got to keep on shoveling coal. 
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The Slaying of the Treaty 
The Irish Reservation 
How the Senate Voted 
Towards Industrial Peace 


Senator Newberry Convicted ... 1 


Naval Battles at Washington... 
The Army and the House ..... 
American Aid for Europe 
The Seacoast of Bolivia 


— Africa Turning Republi- 
~ 


Murder of the Mayor of Cork.. 


Five Days Dictator ....... panies 


The Candid Candidate - 


“What are the issues?” we mildly inquired. 
The candidate gave us a look of disdain; 
“What are the issues?” he paused and per- 
spired. 
“Don’t be so stupid! The issues are plain. 
Our party believes in the good of the 
Nation, 
We're going to go in and untangle this 
muss.” 
He waggled his finger in stern indignation. 
“What are the issues? The issues are 
us!” 


“What do you stand for?” we waited his 
answer. 
He thumped on the desk with his sinewy 
hand. 
“Pray do not be foolish, no woman or man, 
sir, 
Can have any doubt as to just where I 
stand. 
No person dare make the insulting sugges- 
tion 
That I lack convictions for which I 
would fight. 
Without reservations I'll answer your 
question. 
“What do I stand for? I stand for the 
right !” 


“What are your views on the League reser- 
vations?” 
He beat with his fist on his opulent vest. 
“Why ask me,” he cried, ‘for renewed 
declarations? 
My views on that subject I’ve often ex- 
pressed. 
The highest convictions of honor shall 
guide me, 
My views are straightforward and honest 
and fair; 
No matter tho critics may scorn and deride 
me, 
They'll be in the platform; just look for 
them there.” 


Hay hae at cng “se ane “What about liquor?’ He pounded the 
Telephoning by Light ..... obese a aa m 
When Tommy Came Back ....... 23 cannot, 


FaTHEerR JosepH H. McManon—Pro- 
hibition is a religious error founded on the 
Protestant doctrine of the total depravity 
of man. 


he said, “answer questions 


all night; 


Secretary Baker—We have lost the 
spiritual leadership of the world and aban- 
doned the spirit of Chateau Thierry and 
the Argonne. 

EDUCATIONAL Expert Louise CONNOL- 
Ly—When a man proposes the girl is think- 
ing all the time what would be her answer 
if they were in a play. 

GENERAL PrERsHINGc—Whatever service 
I have rendered in codperation with or in 
command of our young manhood I owe to 
my mother’s early teaching. 





What Becomes of Last Year’s.... 
Coin and Currency ... 
Tell Your Troubles to the Visit- 


Be SN iat iectine a0 v0 60% 24 


How rene Help Fish ere 
Civilization Is Good for Eyes..... 
All in One Motion ........ «dan 
Snips and Snails ...... 

Letters to _ Great and the Near 


Study . a See 








But if I’m elected I know I'll be able 
To settle that problem, and settle it 
right. 
Don’t ask for the details; I cannot disclose 
them ; 
To tell you about them would hardly be 
wise ; 
But this much is certain, that when the 
world knows them 
They’re sure to delight both the wets and 
the drys.” 
—New York World. 
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Victor Records 


As famous for their fidelity 
as for the artists they present 


Absolute faithfulness of reproduction is the one essential the 
greatest artists demand in the making of talking-machine records. 





EY 


Because of their dominant position in the world of music, 
because of the pride they take in their art, it is a prime requisite 
that their interpretations shall be reproduced in all their original 
beauty. 


It is highly significant that the world’s greatest singers and 
instrumentalists have entrusted their art to the Victor and 
Victor Records as the one medium through which they themselves 
wish to be heard. 


There are Victrolas in great variety of styles from $25 to 
$1500, and any Victor dealer will gladly play any music you wish 
to hear. New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on 
the Ist of each month. 
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What’s Wrong with Labor? 


A remarkable study of the experiments in in- 
dustrial government thruout the United States 
that have proved successful from the stand- 
point of both employers and employees 


The Ground Work 


By Professor John R. Commons of the University of Wisconsin 


In collaboration with A. P. Haake, O. F. Carpenter, Malcolm Sharp, 
Jennie McMullin Turner, Ethel B. Dietrich, Jean Davis, John A. Commons 


E visited some thirty establishments from 
July to September, and Wisconsin to Maine. 
We prepared by studying industrial gov- 
ernment in books, papers and pamphlets 
from Russia to Australia. We selected as large a va- 
riety of types that had successful experience as we 
could find. America has examples of every kind, from 
industrial autocracy to revolutionary democracy. 

We specialized somewhat, had different points of 
view, each a different bias toward capitalism, Social- 
ism, unionism, or individualism. One of us took con- 
stitutional government in industry; another took the 
employers’ scheme of factory administration; another 
the wage-earners’ scheme of democracy; another, due 
process of law in industry; another, national collective 
bargaining. 


We spent from one to five days together or separate- 


ly in each establishment with the managers and with 
the employees. What we were looking for was success- 
ful experiments along new lines that people are talking 
about. We wished to get something practical for the 
several employers in Wisconsin who contributed toward 
our traveling expenses. We avoided fresh experiments 
and selected those that went back before the war. 

We saw indeed that they were experiments. We have 

not agreed on any conclusion of universal application. 
We certainly saw no automatic self-solution of the 
labor problem. We saw a problem that never will be 
settled, but is being settled every day. 
_ We naturally distinguished personality from system. 
But we found that even that distinction was treacher- 
ous. Gradually certain establish::ents began to stand 
out as distinctive. Each had something that was unique. 
Sometimes its distinction sprang from its system of or- 
ganization; sometimes from a dominating personality 
that seemed to override system. Yet even that person- 
ality had a system. 


We tried to find something on which to hang the 
facts in each business concern. One of the concerns 
stood out as a struggle for power of organized capital 
and organized labor; another was just plain health and 
happiness for its workers; another was faith in people 
of all sorts and conditions; several were faith in the 
management; another was getting employees to think 
about the future of the business; another was codéper- 
ative speeding-up; another was minute measurement of 
human motives in terms of money; another was eman- 
cipation from absentee owners and government by the 
imaginative minds active in the business. All were 
trying to sell efficiency to democracy. 


LL of them, of course, had features in common, but 

these ruling ideas stood out rather clearly as we 
neared the end of our journey when we could look back 
and compare them one with another. 

All of them were very alive and were making great 
changes in short periods both in system and _person- 
ality. One was passing from autocracy into government 
by employees; another from scientific management into 
unionism; another from welfare into self-government. 

One interesting fact was found: the sudden or grad- 
ual moral conversion of an employer from business to 
humanity. Employees noted it, and could not at first 
believe it, or were still incredulous, and told us about 
it, and so did the employer himself. In some cases it 
was unionism or strikes that did it. In others it was 
business foresight of the labor problem. In others it 
was sermons by an industrial evangelist. 

We noted also certain obvious contrasts. In one case 
output had fallen off two-thirds, wages had doubled 
and prices took care of both. In others, efficiency had 
increased nearly as much as wages, so that the in- 
creased cost of living was nearly paid for by increased 
output per man. In some cases wages had not kept up 
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with the cost of living; in others they had far exceed- 
ed the increased cost. In some cases labor-turnover was 
down at astonishingly low figures compared with the 
industrial world in general, In some cases seasonal in- 
dustries had been stabilized so that no employee is 
laid off. In others a reserve army is depended on for 
elasticity. In others the rapid growth of the business 
has overcome instability of employment. 

The Independent has asked us for a series of articles 
on these experiments in Industrial Government. We do 
not say Industrial Democracy. We find widely different 
things done in the name of democracy. The main thing 
is that they are being done by very vigorous men and 
women, who are going after things, and are making 
things buzz. Every one of them is a live idea getting 
itself into action. Forms of government are adapting 
themselves to ideas and conditions, 

Yet we are not under illusions. We looked up experts 
in industrial government. It is astonishing what easy 
marks for experts many employers have become. From 
all sides and several vocations these experts are com- 
ing in and setting themselves up. They get long-dis- 
tance calls from employers to hurry up and come at 
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once. They lift the employers’ pocketbook af will. One 
would think that the capitalistic system is crumbling, 
in that employers have lost the power of discipline. In 
some cases we found that they had actually abdicated 
and turned the labor end of their business over to pro- 
fessors. Just what it all portends is a puzzle. It may be 
the temporary scarcity of labor, and employers will re- 
gain their independence when the panic comes. Wise 
ones are preparing for it. 

We do not convince ourselves that the establishments 
which we visited are typical of industry as a whole. 
They seem, indeed, to be successful, with one excep- 
tion, for the present along new lines. One of these em- 
ployers said that 25 per. cent, another that not more 
than 10 per cent, would be a liberal estimate of the pro- 
portion of employers in general who were alive to the 
new labor situation and were meeting it in the new way 
in which they themselves were trying. That is the gen- 
eral impression. Labor seemed to have its innings in 
the summer of 1919. Capital will come to the bat in due 
time. We shall then know whether the experiments of 
our selected establishments are forerunners or fore- 
doomed. 


Where Everybody Likes to Talk Shop 


The First of Ten Monthly Articles by Professor 
Commons and His Colleagues on the Big Plants 
That Are Finding a Way Out of Labor Troubles 


HE Manager was attending a committee meet- 
ing. He would be back in his office in about an 
hour. 

The offices might all be schoolrooms, Plain 
tables, many chairs, walls hung with charts and dia- 
grams—that is the academic and utilitarian back- 
ground for the transaction of business at The White 
Motor Company of Cleveland, Ohio, 

The time of waiting passed quickly. We were making 
a rather furtive inspection of the charts and blue prints 
on the walls, when a dark, energetic looking man came 
forward and offered to explain any of them which we 
did not understand. We expressed surprise at the un- 
usual spectacle of a company posting for public con- 
sumption the facts which are usually held as inviolate 
secrets. It Was almost embarrassing to have thus boldly 
thrust upon us information the like of which we had 
sought always modestly, often vainly, and had usually 
received only in the strictest confidence. We might 
even have been rival manufacturers, for all the com- 
pany knew of us, diligently inquiring into their trade 
secrets. 

We also expressed our interest in the prominent place 
given in the diagrams to the Department of Industrial 
Relations. 

The dark young man thereupon introduced himself 
as the Director of Industrial Relations. We recognized 
him at once as a departure from the ordinary run of 
things—a new type of Industrial Director. We had 
heard of him before from labor officials in the city; 
he was formerly President of the Cleveland Federa- 
tion of Labor. And apparently he is still greatly re- 
spected by his former co-workers in the labor move- 
ment. 

We were deep in his theories of the part the worker 
should play in management and in responsibility for 
producing, when the General Manager came in abrupt- 


ly. He was quite taken, he told us, with an idea that 
had just occurred to him and which he wished he had 
thought of in time to take up with his men. Unfor- 
tunately the committee had disbanded and the men ~ 
had gone back to the shops. So there was nothing for 
him to do but wait until it should meet again two 
weeks later. He turned to us with the same eagerness 
to give and to take which he must have had in the 
meeting just dismissed. The committee, as he ex- 
plained to us, is composed of from twenty to fifty 
employees, each one of whom has been elected by a 
group of ten fellow employees to be part of a giant 
shop committee, to attend meetings for one year, and 
to report back to his constituents as much information 
as he is able to absorb and impart. 

The “shop committee” as it appears here is a unique 


. institution. It is not a union committee; it is not a 


workmen’s council; it is not a “company union.” It 
lays no claim to being a form of “industrial democ- 
racy,” and it has nothing to do with collective bargain- 
ing. It is simply one of the essential parts—perhaps 
the most important part—of the great big scheme of 
thinking and planning for the future which makes the 
White Motor worth thinking about and writing about. 
The “shop committee” is just a mammoth forum, di- 
vided up into sections which meet every alternate week 
to talk over with the manager or his assistants any 
part of the whole industrial problem from the situation 
in Russia and Australia to the answer to the question, 
“Where will the White Motor be when the conditions 
change?” 

Some kind of readjustment, declare the management, 
is bound to come. It does not make much difference 
what kind of a change is coming if we are only ready 
for it. White Motor wants to be ready. Anybody, be he 
capitalist, socialist, radical, or trade union agitator, is 
welcome to come in and tell the management what kind 














Lazarnick 


Part of the engine machinery department in the White Motor Company’s {factory where every man employed has a chance to 
understand be the big executive plans and problems are so that he can think about the future of the business 


of a change he thinks is coming. The manager invites 


information and goes after it. He searches the papers, heaval. 


radical and reactionary, foreign and American, He gets 
every slant possible on human thought and action. 
And he seems to have here in his plant a germ of al- 


most every great movement 
which is shaking the world to- 
day. Whichever one of these 
ideas wins out, the White Motor 
has a chance of passing over 


Mr. O. F. Carpenter is a special- 
ist in labor problems who has 
made extensive studies abroad 


Instructor in Factory and Office Ad- 
ministration at the University of Wis- 
consin, Mr. A. P. Haake pays atten- 
tion to the problems of the employer 


There is no greater expert on labor prob- 
lems and causes of labor unrest than John 
R. Commons, professor of political econ- 
omy in the University of Wisconsin. He 
has served on the United States Indus- 
trial Commission, the Industrial Com- 
mission of Wisconsin and the United 
States Commission on Industrial Rela- 
tions and has been president of the 
American Economic Association. Last 
summer, before beginning to write this 
series of articles, Professor Commons 
made a thoro survey of various experi- 
ments in industrial government being 
made by some thirty establishments from 
Wisconsin to Maine. He had a tre- 
mendous background, having written, 
among other books, a History of Labor 


gradually into the new régime without any violent up- 


We asked this unusual manager to consider us one 
of his committee and give us exactly the kind of thing 
he had been handing out to his men the hour before, 


er previous hours. He agreed, 
and this is what he gave us: 
“We do not know which way 
the country is going. A financial 
readjust- [Continued on page 28 


Jennie McMullin Turner was the 
Labor member of the Wis- 
consin Minimum Wage Board 


Malcolm Sharp was another valuable 
collaborator of Professor Commons in 
gathering material for the series of 
articles to appear in The Independent 
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JUSTICE BRANDEIS JUSTICE PITNEY JUSTICE DAY 


JUSTICE MCKENNA 
(ASKING A QUESTION) 


CHIEF JUSTICE WHITE 


HE Honorable, the Su- Li Wi U d 
preme Court of the 
United States.” 1ve 1res n er 
A gavel taps. The 
whispering ceases. Everyone : 
stands as the nine black-robed jus- By Richard 
tices file into the chamber. Illustrations by 
There is a mechanical nodding 
of heads by the attendants as they | x papers. Sheets are taken out, 
pass and a “good morning” from pencils dash madly, then the 
each in acknowledgment. Solemn copy begins to fly in short 
small boys push large leather slips over their shoulders. 
so, Chairs under the descending jus- Each piece is passed from one 
tices and when they have set- to another until it reaches the 
i S:e:0 ‘ ante-room where the messen- 





~ “Oyez, oyez, oyez, all persons ; gers are waiting. The mes- 
‘having business before the Hon- sengers race one hundred 
orable the Supreme Court of the yards thru the capitol and up 
United States are admonished to a flight of stairs to the Senate 
draw near and give their attention press gallery, where -the 


for the court is now sitting. God telegraphers sit ready to re- 


save the United States and this Justice PITNEY lay the news to the outside 
honorable court.” : world. 

The crier a stiff, swallow-tail coated young man, Every case is of importance 
having played his part sits down. The gavel falls more to some person or some group 
softly. The others sit. And then, if it is a decision : of persons, large or small. 
day. . . then begins the torture for the reporters. AN Nearly every case involves 

They are stationed at small tables of a size to carry qusTice @aawoes large sums of money. It is 
potted plants, directly in front of the long bench, their therefore of the highest importance that the news of 
profiles to the justices. The reading of decisions be- each decision be given quickly and accurately. Compe- 
gins, “I am directed by the court,” each justice an- tition among the reporters is fierce. Subscribers to 
nounces in turn, “to render its opinion in case number their wire and ticker services are waiting. Minutes 
so-and-so.” And he does. count. Editions are going to press. A minute lost may 

There is immediate activity among the reporters. mean an edition missed in the city where the decision 
They are quickly, but very quietly, running thru their is the day’s big story. At the same time an error in an 
important case may cause the loss of millions in “the 
street.” 

The justices are venerable men. Their legalistic 
phrasing is difficult to un- 
derstand and their voices 
are not always clear. A 
word obscured by the con- 
fusion of arrivmg or depart- 
ing spectators may hold the 
key to the whole riddle. The 
decisions always are a riddle 
when they start. 

Usually the decisions are 
very long. The reading of 
some will take more than an 
hour. The words that estab- 
lish beyond question how the 
case has gone—‘judgment 
affirmed” or “judgment re- 
versed”—come at the very 
end. The reporters cannot 
wait. 

Cities toenail Jusrice HOLMER. The reporters listen close- Justice mewenna 
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JUSTICE HOLMES 


ly while the facts in the 
case are reviewed. Which 
way is the opinion tend- 
ing? Any sentence or the 
emphasis given to any 
word in the reading may 
give the clue to that word 
at the end—the word the 
reporter most wants to 
know, When by various 
straws he has established 
to his satisfaction which 
way the case is going, 
the reporter starts his 
bulletin back over his 
shoulder on its way to 
the wire. Then he sits 
in horrible apprehension, 
forbidden to consult with 
his fellows, fearful that 
he may have gone wrong. 
Many a good man has felt his heart sink when a 
justice has read “but on the other hand” and steered 
thereafter toward a conclusion of which he gave no 
hint before—a conclusion diametrically opposed to the 
bulletin just sent. Undoubtedly the Supreme Court is 
the most nerve-racking and the least sought after of 
all Washington assignments. It is “the graveyard of 
pe newspaper reputations.” The won- 

; der is that the errors are so few. 

The far-reaching consequences 
of an error in Supreme Court re- 
porting were vividly demonstrated 
a few weeks ago when the court 
handed down its decision in the 
case of Eisner vs. Macomber. The 
question involved was the consti- 
tutionality of the law taxing stock 
dividends as income. The decision 
was anxiously awaited in Wall 
Street. Selling orders, to take ef- 


fect if the Supreme Court decided 
stock dividends were taxable, had 
been piling up in the brokers’ of- 





CHIEF JUSTICE Wire's FaAyvorive 
WAY OF CARRYING WIS RORE 






fices for months. 

Justice Pitney started reading 
the decision. “Macomber coming” 
was flashed across the wires. Then 
the reporters waited—waited for 
dusnce ciany that line that would give them the 








JUSTICE VANDERVENTER 


T)Heavy Insulation 


Boeckel 
Lou Rogers 


Lou ROGERS 


JUSTICE MCREYNOLDS JUSTICE CLARK 


answer. In due course it came, but, as sometimes hap- 
pens, different interpretations were put upon it by the 
different men. 

The representatives of the United Press, the Central 
News and the Dow Jones ticker service were convinced 
that the decision of the lower court would be reversed 
and sent bulletins that stock dividends were taxable 
as income. ; 

The Associated Press reporter reached the opposite 
conclusion and bulletined the subscribers of that ser- 
vice that stock dividends were not taxable. The Inter- 
national News Service man was uncertain, and though 
he saw the others sending hasty bulletins, he stuck to 
his orders, binding in such a case, awaited the final 
words and got it right. 

The tickers carried the incorrect report. The brokers 
dumped their stocks upon the market. Some stocks gave 
twenty points. And when the news was corrected mil- 
lions were lost in the violent reaction. A test suit has 
been brought against Dow, Jones & Company by an 
investor who sustained losses and claims the erroneous 
report was due “to the negligence, carelessness and 
recklessness of the defendant, its servants, agents and 


“ employes.” If damages are awarded in this case many 


others will be brought. 

All these consequences followed upon three quick 
pencil strokes at three of the small tables directly in 
front of the Supreme Court bench, A line drawn thru 
the wrong word by a Supreme Court reporter may 
cause damage far greater than the false report of the 
armistice. 

It comes about in this way: For each of the thousand 
or more cases before the court there is prepared in 
advance a “dummy.” The [Continued on page 31 
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The Story of Our Air Mail — 


A Message from the United States Government 





By Albert Sidney Burleson, Postmaster General of the United States 


HE airplane has been tried and found by the 
Post Office Department to be a commercial suc- 
cess. Not only is its service in its own field 
speedier and more efficient than the transporta- 
tion of letter mail by train, but it is actually less ex- 
pensive. The postal airplanes are 


the Air Mail has carried more than 25,000,000 


letters between Chicago, Cleveland, New York and 
Washington, .at better than twice the speed of the Cor- 
gressional or the Twentieth Century. Limited and it 


has to its credit a performance of.9114 per cent, work- 
ing day in and day out, summer 





saving money for the Government. 

On May 15 the Air Mail will 
round out its second year of con- 
tinuous service. Nowhere else in 
the world has such a system of 
mail delivery been in uninterrupt- 
ed operation for so long a period. 
Everything has been concentrated 
on obtaining results—and aston- 
ishing results have been obtained, 
of which the public knows almost 
nothing. 

Air mail fields have not been 
made into show grounds. Mail 
planes have not been decked in gaud 
and tinsel. There have been no 
rides for advertising or propa- 
ganda purposes. It may not be sur- 
prising, therefore, that the Ameri- 
can people know so little of the mail 
plane’s sweeping success. We have 
felt that the greatest handicap 
that commercial aviation faces is 
the spectacular phase of flying, 
stunting and racing. Aviation has 
so long been exploited as a sport 
and a show that the public has not 








and winter, across the mountains 
and up and down the sea coast. 

More than 500,000 miles have 
been traveled by the postal planes 
to date—and but five mail pilots 
have lost their lives. On the fields 
one mechanic and one spectator 
have been killed. Two pilots have 
been seriously, but not permanent- 
ly injured and not more than half 
a dozen have been hurt or shaken 
up badly enough to lay them up 
ior more than a few hours. 

The first thing the Air Mail 
Service had to demonstrate was 
that the airplane was a practical 
carrier, capable of giving reliable 
service every day in all kinds of 
weather. That has been demon- 
strated—and that is important. On 
the route between Cleveland and 
Chicago the air mail established a 
world record of 205 consecutive 325 
mile non-stop flights without a sin- 
gle forced landing. On only one 
route, that across the mountains 
from New York to Cleveland, has 
the record of performance been less 








been able to visualize it as a prac- 
tical instrument of commerce. 
But consider the record the 
postal planes have made. Dur- 
ing the twenty-two and a _ half 
months it has been in operation 


Western Newspaper Union 
For years campers in 


have had butter, eggs, 

















International 

When the aerial postal service celebrated its first birthday at 
College Point, ..iaryland, Postmaster General Burleson congratu- 
lated aviator Dana C. de Hart on 191 successful trips between 
Washington and New York. In the twenty-two and a half months 
the air service has been in operation it has carried 25,000,000 
letters between Chicago, Cleveland, New York and Washington 
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Park, unlike their less fortunate neighbors, 


ered at their back door. Now comes along 
Uncle Sam in his airplane with the mail 


than 90 per cent and there it was 
better than 80 per cent. By reason 
of the great speed of the airplane 
the small percentage of failures did 
not delay the mail beyond the time 
it would have taken to carry it by train. 

We have had some terrific problems in ice and snow 
flying to meet. When one remembers the numbers of 
trucks and street cars snowbound in the larger cities 
and the number of trains annulled and running hours 
late, it is possible to gain some idea of the efficiency of 
the air mail when it is said that between New York 
and Washington the planes during the month of Febru- 
ary made thirty-six successful flights out of a possible 
forty-six and between Cleveland and Chicago forty-one 
successful flights out of a possible forty-eight. 

The Air Mail is no longer a special service for a class 
of letters upon which extra postage is paid. Air letters 
go at the same rate of postage as train letters—two 
cents an ounce. The air mail simply supplements the 
great railway mail transportation system. Its sched- 
ules are so woven with the train schedules as to expe- 
dite important letter mail by from twelve to sixteen 
hours. 

On each route we count upon being able to save one 
business day in the delivery of first class mail. This 
is of the greatest importance to business, as business 
is beginning to realize. When checks are put thru the 
clearing house a day earlier than they otherwise would 
be a full day’s interest is saved. The filling of orders is 
expedited a day and all other [Continued on page 35 


Yellowstone National 


milk and meat deliv- 





Did We Demobilize Too Soon ? 


A Message from the British Nation to the American People 


By C. A. McCurdy, K. C., M. P. 
Head of the British Ministry of Food 


N Europe we are just 

awakening from a great 

illusion—the illusion of 

Peace. It has taken us 
twelve months to realize that 
the wastage of five years of 
war cannot by any human ef- 
fort be made good in a few 
months of peace. The signing 
of the armistice in November, 
1918, was for the European 
peoples something more than a 
message of hope. It seemed a 
day of resurrection for human- 
ity after five years of death. If 
at the beginning of the war 
there were a few people who 
doubted whether victory over 
the German armies could be ob- 
tained without a struggle last- 
ing over years, there were none 
when peace came who could en- 
tertain any doubt that with 
peace would come immediate 
relief from all the burdens 
under which Europe had been crushed by the war. The 
enormous feeling of happiness that the war was at 
last ended blinded the eyes of the allied peoples, alike 
to the true economic conditions which had been created 
on the European continent, and the magnitude of the 
task of reconstruction which lay before them. During 
the last years of the war there had been a continued 
growth of codperative effort on the part of the Allies, 
assisted by the United States, to deal with the economic 
difficulties which pressed so heavily on the Allies. In- 
ter-Allied Councils had been formed to coérdinate pur- 
chases of essential foodstuffs, and a nucleus of a League 
of Nations had been brought into existence. With the 
coming of peace there came from many quarters de- 
mands for the abandonment of these Inter-Allied ar- 
rangements, as being no longer necessary. A process 
of demobilization of the Inter-Allied executives was 
commenced. Commitments were liquidated, Inter-Al- 
lied organizations were destroyed, the peoples of 
Europe hastened to get rid of a war-time machinery, 
which they believed to have served its turn, and to be 
no longer necessary. 

Unfortunately many of the evil effects of the war 
were not at once apparent. Reviewing the situation as 
we can see it today more clearly than in the first in- 
toxication of peace, we see that at the beginning of 
last year supplies of food were short thruout almost 
the whole of Europe. An immediate famine was avert- 
ed by the shipment of food to Europe, but the condi- 
tions which had to be remedied were by no means tem- 
porary in character. Large tracts of land in Europe 
had been ravaged by actual hostilities. Lack of fertil- 
izers had brought about a great decrease in the yield 
of the soil of a large part of Eastern and Central 
Europe. In Poland, Rumania and Yugoslavia, where 
the occupying armies had eaten up all food stocks, fam- 
ine conditions prevailed. Europe was for the time be- 
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Mr. McCurdy’s appointment as Food Minister of Great 
Britain was made after this article was written. The 


ing dependent to an enormous 
extent upon supplies of food 
from overseas, and the decrease 
in the effective carrying ca- 
pacity of the world’s merchant 
shipping made it a matter of 
extreme difficulty to bring to 
Europe the additional food- 


stuffs required. Transport on ~ 


the continent itself was in an 
utterly chaotic condition. Great 
parts of the railway systems 
had been destroyed by military 
operations, and the formation 
of new states, strongly nation- 
alist in feeling, led to the crea- 
tion of customs and transport 
regulations which further im- 
peded the rapid interchange of 
commodities and traffic. So far 
as industry was concerned, the 
warehouses of Europe had been 
emptied of supplies, and the 
machinery of production had 
been wholly disorganized, and 
in part destroyed. Mines and industrial machinery 
had been destroyed in Belgium, France, Poland 
and Italy. Raw material was exceedingly short. For 
five years millions of workers had been withdrawn 
from productive employment. They returned to the 
arduous task of recreating ruined industries in a 
mood of extreme weariness. But the peoples of Europe 
failed utterly to realize the magnitude of the task 
which lay before them. In Great Britain there was a 
persistent demand of removal of every form of control 
which had been found necessary to regulate prices and 
to ensure supplies during the war, based on an almost 
universal belief 
that the revival 
of trade and 
prosperity 
would come nat- 
urally, and come 
soon. There was 
one shadow in 
the picture, 
which it was im- 
possible for 
even the most 
optimistic to ig- 
nore—the actual 
famine and star- 
vation which 
even then lay 
heavy on Cen- 
tral and Eastern 
Europe, and 
from the very 
first day of the 
armis- [Contin- 
ued on page 37 
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Double, double, toil and trouble 





Plain Speaking from China 
By Dr. Sun Yat Sen 
The First President of the Chinese Republic 


Dr. Sun Yat Sen is recognized as a patriot even by those who hate him, and in China there are 
many who feel that way toward him. They can’t help it. He spoils all their plans. When a small 
group of Chinese militarists planned with Japanese militarists for the consolidation of the 
country, so that Japan could more easily conquer it, Dr. Sun Yat Sen went down to Canton and 
pulled five of the best provinces out of the government. When the northern and southern 
militarists had come to terms as to what they could get for themselves out of the peace between 
them, Dr. Sun injected the parliamentary issue into the debates and broke up the Peace Confer- 
ence. Dr. Sun is spoiling things again. Just now the officials are trying to borrow money from 
America and Dr. Sun points out forcefully that China wants American machines, not loans 


HINA does not need 


two things, machines and ex- 





money. We need brains 
and machinery, but not 
money. 

It is not China that has been 
constantly borrowing. 

The Peking Government bor- 
rows. Americans must recognize 
that the Peking Government does 
not represent the country. Nor 
does the Canton Government 
represent the country. It is rep- 
resented more nearly by the 
merchants here in Shanghai, by 
the growing middle class which 
is carefully leaving politics alone 


and which is oe itself to 


building up the in 
country. 

Young China, the China of the 
Students’ Movement, of the anti- 
Japanese Boycott, of the encour- 
agement of native industry, of 
opposition to signing the peace 


ustry of the 





perts to teach us how to run 
them. 

Capitalists are used to dealing 
with governments. They like to 
make loans which are secured by 
a government. But the downfall 
of Russia, Germany and the 
Balkans must have convinced 
bankers that governments are 
not very safe propositions. The 
French thought that the autoc- 
racy of Russia would live for- 
ever and that their investments 
in that autocracy would be safe 
forever. But it is not working 
out. The awakening of the 
masses in every country and the 
determination of the masses that 
their future shall not be mort- 
gaged to finance the inefficiency 
and selfishness of the present has 
made loan-making to govern- 
ments an unsafe business propo- 








treaty, is the China which will 
have to pay any loans made 
today. And whether they will pay them or not de- 
pends upon the character of the loan rather than the 
force of the lender. One can always scuttle the ship— 
when it is impossible to do anything else. And Japan and 
the rest of the world, if it forces on us political loans, is 
forcing also upon itself the dangers of just such a situ- 
ation. 

We have plenty of raw material here . . . more per- 
haps than any other nation in the world. We don’t need 
to import a thing and the day will come when we won’t 
import much. But our needs are increasing and our pro- 
cesses of production are slow. Furthermore, we can buy 
your manufactured articles cheaper than we can make 
them, because we do not yet understand large scale pro- 
duction and we have not organized industry on a modern 
basis. But that state of affairs cannot go on forever. The 
day is fast approaching when China will use her own re- 
sources and her own labor to produce what she needs. 
If we want to go about it slowly, stupidly, we can wait 
until we have made our own machinery, but that is an 
uneconomic method. But why should we be made either 
to remain backward and weak or to borrow money on 
the security of our sovereignty. No other nation is given 
that alternative. Why force it on China? Japan has been 
forcing it on China, but we believe that America is 
eur friend. Therefore we want to borrow from America 
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Dr. Sun 


Yat Sen sition. Do you really believe that 
the people of the tiny nations of 
Europe will ever be in a position to pay their tre- 
mendous war debts? Do you think that any nation can 
cetermine its own future when that future is mort- 
gaged to the bankers of another nation? I should not 
believe so. 

The capitalists have always lent money to the Chinese 
Government, but that won’t work out either. When a 
genuine, people’s parliament meets, we shall repudiate 
every loan that the Peking Government has made un- 
constitutionally and if, for instance, Japan wants to 
fight us for the money, let her come here. It will only 
involve the world in another war, in a banker’s war. But 
we shall do it. Every boy in every school in China, every 
girl in every school in China, is pledged to that. They 
can destroy us for their dollars, but we are big enough 
to bring them down with us. Every banker lending 
money to the Chinese Government is paying in advance 
tor his own financial funeral. 

Your American bankers are making the mistake of 
imitating their British and Japanese predecessors. They 
are dealing with the Peking Government. Some of them 
insulted us of the south by suggesting that they would 
give us a share in the spoils. We don’t want any spoils. 
We want to be boycotted as we want Peking boycotted. 
We are neither of the north nor of the south. We are 
Chinese without discriminating [Continued on page 36 
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They Kept Us Out of Peace 


By Hamilton Holt 


to form. In 1897 it refused to ratify Cleveland’s arbi- 

tration treaty with Great Britain. In 1904 it refused 
to ratify Roosevelt’s arbitration treaties with ten sister 
nations. In 1912 it refused to ratify Taft’s all-inclusive 
arbitration treaties with Great Britain and France. And 
now last week it refused a second time to ratify Wilson’s 
Covenant of the League of Nations. 

I sat in the Senate gallery thruout the entire session on 
“black Friday,” March 19. From eleven a. m. to seven p. m. 
I listened to Senators Brandegee, Walsh, Lenroot, Pome- 
rene, Ransdell, King, Smith and Owen consume eight hours 
with their oratory. Not one of them, except possibly Walsh 
and Owen, had anything new or important to say. The 
same old arguments were reiterated that have filled the 
Congressional Record daily for over a year. And then came 
the vote. Again the Wilson Democrats combined with the 
“Irreconcilables” and again the majority reservations were 
defeated. This time, however, twenty-one Democrats accept- 
ed the Lodge reservations instead of seven who voted for 
them when the treaty was first rejected on November 19. 

I must confess that the only faction of the Senate which 
has my respect are the Irreconcilables. They have been to- 
tally wrong on the merits of the issue. They do not repre- 
sent five per cent of the public sentiment of the country. 
Every straw vote so far taken conclusively demonstrates this. 
But they have persistently, consistently, openly and above 
board voted to kill the treaty; and by throwing their votes 
now on this side and now on that they have completely out- 
witted the rest of the Senate and so far come off victorious. 

Senator Lodge has played the same game in this fight 
that he did when he killed the Taft arbitration treaties in 
1912. That is, he did everything he could by word and deed 
to discredit and defeat the treaty while it was being de- 
bated in the Senate, and then when the final test came 
voted for it. There is overwhelming circumstantial evidence 
that Senator Lodge and a majority of his Drastic Reser- 
vationists are “Irreconcilables” at heart, tho they voted 
finally for the Covenant. 


rr 
\ TNs: Senate of the United States has again run true 


HE Mild Reservationists likewise who have received so 
much praise in some quarters have not always voted as 


‘they felt. There can be little doubt that they were intellectu- 


ally almost completely in accord with President Wilson on 
the whole issue. They would undoubtedly have been glad to 
see the Covenant accepted without any reservations whatso- 
ever. And yet, when the final show-down came, party pres- 
sure prevailed and they lined up with Senator Lodge for 
nullifying reservations. 

As for Senator Hitchcock and his followers, this may be 
said: By offering to accept the Taft reservation on Article 
X, they conceded before the final vote the entire substance 
of the Lodge reservations. In fact the Taft reservation 
was even more drastic than the Lodge reservation. Yet 
when they found that Senator Lodge could not be budged, 
they defeated the whole treaty on a matter of phraseology. 

Thus the Senate of the United States has misrepresented 
the American people. It has made vain the sacrifices of our 
boys, whose blood reddens the soil of France. It has heart- 
ened our enemies,It has destroyed the moral prestige of 
America abroad.| It has refused America’s coéperation in 
saving half the world from barbarism and M90 ay 

So much for the Senate. The President, too, must take 
some share of the blame. He was eternally right in his pur- 
poses. But he has shown a woeful lack of tact in dealing 
with the codrdinate branch of the treaty making power. )l 


(A 


believe that he was right in going to Europe. From my 
study of the Peace Conference on the ground, I am con- 
vinced (there never would have been a League of Nations 
without the presence of the President in Paris. It was a 
clear case of a man throwing the great weight of his per- 
sonal prestige in the balance and thereby turning the scales 
in his favor. What matter if he did tarnish his popularity 
at home and abroad? The verdict of iy ‘tad will do him 
justice, if not his own day and generation. 


) Sd suppose after he had returned home with the re- 
vised Covenant in his pocket he had called together the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate and addrest 
them somewhat as follows: 

“Gentlemen: I am very sorry I could not take you all 
to Paris with me. I would have enjoyed having the benefit 
of your continuous advice during the trying days of the 
peace negotiations. But, as I could not take you all, I am 
sure you will agree with me that perhaps it was just as 
wise not to take any of you. Now, in any gathering where 
men of different views meet for common action, there must 
necessarily be much give and take. I naturally had to com- 
promize here and there, but I think I compromized less 
than did the representatives of the other nations. At all 
events, I did the very best I knew how, and I am confident 
I got all I could get under the circumstances. I shall be de- 
lighted to tell you about anything you may wish light upon. 
I think I can make plain that any one of you would have 
probably acted as I did under similar circumstances. I am 
ready to go into the minutest details with you if you desire, 
and Mr. Tumulty will give you my papers—confidential 
and otherwise. 

“T am sure I have not agreed to anything that would 
violate the United States Constitution. I think I have not 
done anything that endangers the prestige, security or 
rights of our beloved country. It is now your duty under 
the Constitution to go over my work with the strictest 
scrutiny, and if you find, perchance, that I have made any 
mistakes, I shall be very grateful if you will point them 
out. I assure you I will do everything in my power to rec- 
tify them. 

“Now, gentlemen, my part of the job is done. I pass this 
work over to your good keeping. I am worn out. I am 
going off for a rest, but whenever you want me I shall be 
at your disposal.” 

If the President had taken some such attitude as this, 
perhaps the Senate would not have acted so obstreperously. 
But he ignored their repeated requests to put all his papers 
at their disposal; he let it be known that there must be no 
dotting of i’s or crossing of t’s in the Covenant, and finally 
in his speaking tour to the Pacific Coast he appealed 
directly to the country over the heads of the Senate. Wood- 
row Wilson is a good fighter, but he is evidently not a good 
conciliator. He is a great statesman, but a poor politician. 

And now what can be done? Apparently there are only 
two courses of action: 

First, the President can re-submit the treaty to the Sen- 
ate with or without reservations. But that will doubtless 
be useless unless at the same time he absolves his followers 
from personal allegiance to his leadership and asks them 
to yield to Senator Lodge. 

Second, the issue can be taken into the campaign. What 
effect this will have no man can foretell. There are too 
many factors in the case to make prophecy profitable. But 
it would seem likely the issue would solidify the Demo- 
cratic party and split the Republican party in two—for de- 
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spite all its wriggling the Republican party cannot excul- 
pate itself from the charge of starting and successfully car- 
rying out a policy of knifing the treaty. All honest Republi- 
cans must admit this. But even if every Senator whose seat 
expires on Election Day is succeeded by one who will vote 
for the League of Nations, there will still be two or three 
votes short of a two-thirds majority to pass the treaty. 

The Senate has failed to act. 

The President cannot act without its consent. 

The issue is now before the American people. 

Nothing is settled until it is settled right. 


The League of Nations 


GREAT inventors rarely die rich. Their patents fall 
into the hands of others who make money out of them 
and the inventor gets little save the moral satisfaction of 
having enriched the community. Such may be the fate of 
the United States if we stand outside the world organiza- 
tion which we did so much to contrive. 


That Monroe Doctrine 


WITH most of the Latin American countries now mem- 
bers of the League of Nations it looks as tho we would 
exclude ourselves from any influence over Latin-American 
affairs by staying outside the League. 


Where East Is West 


By Sidney F. Gulick 


OR fifty years California has been the scene of re- 
HK peated waves of anti-Asiatic feeling. During the sev- 

enties, eighties and nineties of the last century those 
waves of feeling were directed against the Chinese. For 
two decades now they have been hurled against the Japa- 
nese. 

In 1907 Japan made an arrangement with the United 
States to stop all new labor immigration. This is known as 
the Gentlemen’s Agreement. The anti-Japanese agitation 
subsided for a season, but in 1912-13 it was suddenly re- 
vived by politicians on the charge that the Japanese were 
a serious menace because they were buying up all the 
choicest agricultural lands. The agitation led to the enact- 
ment of the “Anti-Alien Land law” in 1913. 

After the law had been passed it became known that 
Japanese ownership of land in California was, all told, the 
trivial amount of 12,726 acres, out of a total of 27,931,444 
acres of farm lands, of which 11,389,894 had been improved. 

The new agitation began in the spring of 1919. The at- 
tack this time is novel. The charge of race inferiority, so 
vigorous in 1907 and 1913, has been dropt. On the contrary, 
their essential equality is freely granted—at least in argu- 
ment. The charge now is that, violating the Gentlemen’s 
Agreement, they have been entering in such large numbers, 
have such a high birth rate and are buying up such large 
areas of land in the names of their infant children that 
the economic and numerical supremacy of the white race of 
the Pacific Coast is seriously threatened. 

That Japan has not been “flagrantly violating the agree- 
ment” is manifest on examining the statistics. Japanese 
immigration fell from 30,226 in 1907 to 3111 in 1909, the 
first year of the full operation of the Gentlemen’s Agree- 
ment. Since July 1, 1908, while 79,738 Japanese have -en- 
tered continental United States, 68,770 have departed, leav- 
ing a net increase by immigration of only 10,968, two-thirds 
of it, perhaps, settling in California. Of those admitted, 
however, nearly one-half (32,879) were “former residents,” 
while 24,298 were “wives,” including “picture brides,” 
10,417 were “children,” and 12,108 were “laborers return- 
ing with proper passports.” The agitators ignore all facts 
like these. 

The hysteria over “picture brides” and their babies is 
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amazing. Senator Phelan says the brides numbered 13,913 
between 1915 and 1919, and all agree that each bride has a 
baby yearly. Some say that this is the contract the brides 
make with the Japanese Government when getting their 
passports. If the statements were true, reckoning in the 
“brides” and “wives” who arrived before 1915, Japanese 
babies born in California ought to number about 20,000 a 
year, whereas the figure reported by the California State 
Board of Health for 1918 was 5365. 

The economic objections to the Japanese are not that 
they are lazy, licentious, diseased, shiftless, quarrelsome, 
ignorant, lawless, or criminal. Not at all. “The reasons are 
complimentary rather than otherwise,” says Mr. McClatchy, 
the leader of the present anti-Japanese agitation. The Jap- 
anese “has energy and ambition. He will work very long 
hours. He is sober and industrious; he is generally law- 
abiding. He has great powers of codperation. The combina- 
tion of these qualities makes him an economic machine 
against which it is hopeless for the white race to compete. 

“The objections are that the Japanese are non-assimila- 
ble. They don’t intermarry and we wouldn’t want them to 
intermarry. The Japanese is always a Japanese. The Jap- 
anese are rapidly securing control of everything.” 

The figures quoted to prove these charges fail to do so. 
No comparative figures are. given—merely the statement 
issued by Japanese themselves. According to this state- 
ment, altho the Japanese raise 90 per cent of the berries 
and large percentages of a few other things, they raise 
only 13 per cent of the grapes, 23 per cent of the green 
vegetables, 16 per cent of the rice, 10 per cent of the cot- 
ton, and 4 per cent of the fruits and nuts. None of these 
figures are 100 per cent, as they should be to prove the agi- 
tator’s contentions. 

Japanese cultivate about 366,000 acres, of which they 
now own only 30,000. The total Japanese population in 1918, 
according to Japanese consular statements, was approxi- 


mately 68,000. The total population of California is about 


2,200,000. 

“Today,” says Mr. McClatchy, in some startling asser- 
tions made in regard to Florin, California, “there isn’t a 
single one of those five and ten acre pieces of land that isn’t 
in the hands of Japanese. The whites have melted away. 
Several years ago there was a newspaper of Sacramento de- 
livered to the white people in carts. Today there isn’t a 
white person to deliver it to. Today there is not a single 
white family or person in that strawberry district.” 

The best reply to these statements is to quote from a 
correspondent in Florin, an American citizen well acquaint- 
ed with the Japanese there: 


I cannot account for statements of this kind because they are 
not fact. It is true that the Bee carrier only covers a small por- 


tion of the route where formerly deliveries were made—all this, ~ 


however, was before the days of Rural Free Delivery. If I were 
to say that a couple of hundred copies of the different Sacra- 
mento papers, including the Bee, were now delivered on the 
four R. F. D. routes in the Florin District, I am sure I would 
be far inside the figures. ; 

The statement is so often made that the Japanese send al? 
their money home that many people believe it. I can only say 
in refutation of this that I know them to be extravagant buyers 
of all classes of goods. Today there is hardly a Japanese straw- 
berry or grape grower in this vicinity that does not possess ap 
automobile, high-priced at that, and I hadn’t noticed a Japanese 
manufacturer’s name on them either. 

Livingston is a town where Japanese Christians some 
ycars ago established a “colony” entirely Japanese. Their 
manner of life and relations to their American neighbors 
completely refute the sweeping assertions that Japanese are 
inevitably a menace. A resident of Livingston, an Americam 
citizen, has recently sent the writer the following letter: 


The Japanese residents of this community are of rather a high 
class, all of them well educated, owning their own farms for the 
most part, having purchased most of them previous to August 
10, 1913, at which time the California Alien Land Act went into 
effect. They occupy a section of territory pretty much to them- 
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‘Plank enough for a whole platform 
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“What, Again?” or a continued 
story of the persistent suitor 
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Those wonderful plays that are 
seen only before the game 
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Knott in Dallas News. 
Ain’t it grand to be an orphan? 
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selves, having secured the land in a body and colonized it, devel- 
oping it principally to fruits and vines. They have proved them- 
selves to be desirable citizens, sober, honest and industrious. 

They do not lower the standard of living; they are ambitious 
to own and to live in just as good houses as their neighbors, to 
wear just as good clothes and drive just as good horses and auto- 
mobiles. They pay just as high wages as others in the community 
and employ, very largely, labor of other nationalities. I do not 
believe that the Japanese such as we have here drive out desir- 
able white citizens. Of course they take the place of unsuccessful 
farmers at times, as all good farmers do, whatever their nation- 
ality. 

As to their being good citizens, I cannot speak too highly of 
the patriotism of the local Japanese. In every Liberty Loan Drive, 
Red Cross Drive, War Savings Stamp Drive, Y. M. C. A. Drive, 
and all of the various drives undertaken during the war these 
people did more than their share. They did not have to be 
solicited in this connection, but sent their own representative to 
ascertain what was expected of them in each case and then went 
it one better. They have their own church and kindergarten, 
where their children are taught the English language before en- 
tering the public school. They have their own Protestant pastor 
and hold regular Christian services in their church. In view of 
the mass of misinformation which is being circulated in this con- 
nection, I am glad to be able to say something in justice, on the 
other side. 

Great is the power of politics to create situations. The 
tense psychology of California over the Japanese is real 
and earnest. The agitators would have Congress pass laws 
that are dangerous and un-American. They would exclude 
from American citizenship American-born children either 
of whose parents is an Asiatic. They do not see that Cali- 
fornia would herself be the first and chief sufferer from 
such a law. It is to be hoped that sane Californians—of 
whom there are plenty—will soon speak out, both for the 
sake of California and also for that of the whole country. 


And the Cat Came Back 


A CAT is said to have nine lives. The Treaty of Peace 
has thus far been killed only twice in the Senate. Reports 
of its death may therefore be greatly exaggerated. 


Rash Speculations 


tbe Bolshevist or Communist Party has carried the 

Moscow elections by an overwhelming majority. See- 
ing that the franchise is carefully withheld from classes 
inclined to capitalist principles, and that until recently 
it has been fatal and is still unsafe to be active in 
politics save as a Bolshevist, the result of the election is 
not so surprizing as the fact that apologists of Bolshevism 
cite it triumphantly as evidence of the satisfaction of 
Russia with its Communist régime. We may soon expect 
the more optimistic Republicans, taking courage from the 
triumph of the obvious in Moscow, to venture even money 
on their chances of carrying Vermont, and their opponents 
will breathe a long sigh of relief when they learn that at 
last Georgia has gone Democratic! 


A Flaw in the Machine 


By William Brand 


ERHAPS the most needless defect in our constitu- 
Pisnt machinery is the overlapping of one adminis- 

tration upon the time which should belong to the 
next. For four months after the election of a new Presi- 
dent and a new Congress the nation is governed by men 
who at best are acting under an outworn popular mandate 
and at worst have been definitely repudiated at the polls. 
From the first week in November to the first week of the 
following March the United States ceases to be a respon- 
sible democracy. 

To make matters worse, these are the very months in 
which Congress meets to legislate. Next November the 
whole House of Representatives and one-third of the Senate 
may lose their seats. Nevertheless the old House and the 
old Senate will meet in December and pass such laws or 
block such laws as they choose until the fourth of March. 
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Unless the new Congress is then called into special session 
it may be thirteen months before the people’s chosen repre- 
sentatives meet to carry out the will of the voters. In most 
countries it would be considered a scandal if a newly 
chosen parliament waited thirteen days before beginning 
its work, and it would be an act of revolution for the old 
parliament to meet at all. 

When the Electoral College was a real factor in the 
election of a President, and when communications between 
one part of the country and another were so slow that it 
required many weeks to determine who was elected to every 
seat in Congress, there was some excuse for the four months’ 
delay. Today there is no such excuse. It is simply a denial 
of the first principles of democracy to take a popular man- 
date hot from the furnace of an election and lay it aside 
for months until it has grown stale and cold. Sometimes 
practical mischief is added to theoretical injustice. Sup- 
pose Lincoln had taken office in December, 1860, instead 
of March, 1861, would he not have been able to cope with 
the movement toward secession far more effectively than 
Buchanan, who had no mandate from the voters to do any- 
thing? The precious months thus lost might have saved 
the United States from civil war or at least enabled the 
Government to crush the rebellion in the bud. In American 
business the saving of time is everything; in American 
political machinery time is reckoned as of no value at all. 


An Trish Bull 


A SINN FEIN proclamation refers to the assassination 
of “the first republican Lord Mayor of Cork.” We shall 
next expect to hear the Sinn Feiners alluding to De Valera 
as “the first republican King of Ireland.” The present Ger- 
man Government is officially styled the Reich-Republik or 
“Imperial Republic.” It is hard to change all one’s clothes 
at once. 


The High Cost of Isolation 


CONGRESS is premature in discussing military reor- 
ganization while the Treaty with Germany is still unrati- 
fied. Obviously the armament which we shall need depends 
altogether on whether we are codperating with other civ- 
ilized nations or playing a lone hand against the world. 
The alternative to the League of Nations is universal 
military service and the world’s largest navy. 


An Open Door to the South 


By Edwin E. Slosson 


T= action of the Senate in rejecting the German 
treaty postpones indefinitely our participation in 
the League of Nations and compels us to consider 
what we can do to compensate for the disadvantages of 
our voluntary exclusion from the greatest trade combine 
that the world has ever seen. According to Article 22 of 
the Covenant undeveloped territories taken from Germany 
were to be assigned to various members of the League as 
mandatories in order to “secure equal opportunities for 
the trade and commerce of other members of the League.” 
If, then, we were in the League we would not care who ruled 
them, for all we ask is a fair chance at their trade, but 
so long as we are out of the League we shall be dependent 
upon those who are in it unless we hasten to secure such 
territory as can supply us with the products which we 
cannot raise at home. 

It is quite misleading to call tropical territories “de- 
pendencies.” Politically they may be, but economically the 
case is reversed. England is dependent upon Egypt and 
India for her cotton, upon the West Indies for her sugar, 
upon Malaya for her rubber and upon Africa for her palm 
oil. France is dependent upon Africa for meat and grain. 
It is the so-called “mother country” that is the real “de- 
pendency.” No country can in the future hope to compete 
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a large extent of tropical terri- 
tory or has equal access to it. 
What the West was to the young 
men of the nineteenth century the 
South will be to the young men 
of the twentieth century, for in 
that direction lie the only unde- 
veloped lands left on the globe. 
They may not be suitable for col- 
onization, but they are open to 
development. 

The victory of the Allies has 
given them the opportunity to di- 
vide up among themselves the 
whole of Africa, except little 





and the Pacific. Great Britain 
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Fortunately the most valuable 
of this territory is that which it 
would give the European Powers 
least pain to part with, that is the 
three Guianas, British, French 
and Dutch. The Netherlands, 
altho not directly involved in the 
war, might well consider a propo- 
sition to purchase since their 
West Indian possessions are not 
profitable to them as are their 
East Indian islands. According to 
Dutch parliamentary papers just 
received the United States has 
been negotiating with the Neth- 
erlands for the purchase of their 
American territories. The slender 
tie between Dutch Guiana and 








has in the last five years annexed 
of territory 
in extent than conti- 
United States. France, 


greater 


territory surpassing the United 
States by a million square miles, 
has greatly expanded her domain. 


{Italy and Japan have made immense gains of undefined ex- 


tent. We Americans do not envy our comrades in the war. 


, We rejoice that they are reaping the reward of their hard 
'.won victory. We are glad to see the lands that have been 


misruled or neglected coming into such good hands. We do 
not ask for a share in the spoil. We entered the war with- 


.out any. selfish motive or hope of gain. We threw in our 


lot with theirs because we felt that it was a battle for the 
right. We did not bargain in advance and secure a secret 
promise of future annexations as did other nations. We 
have presented no bill for services rendered oversea. We 


_ have demanded no damages. We make no claims for com- 


pensation now. We ask nobody, enemy or friend, to give 
us an acre of land. 

But we cannot help observing that the last of the waste 
lands of the world are now being divided up and that the 
United States is being left without adequate sources of 
supply for some of the essentials of civilization. We feel, 
therefore, that our associates in the war ought not to re- 
gard it as an unfriendly act if we ask them to sell to us at 
a fair price some of their surplus real estate. Uncle Sam 
has never felt that a friendly offer to dicker ought to be 
resented as an insult. 

Now it so happens that the leading powers, Great Brit- 
ain and France, have an opportunity to grant our de- 
sires without material sacrifice and indeed to their advan- 
tage and relief. They own various islands in the Caribbean 
and enclaves on the mainland of South and Central Amer- 
ica which appertain geographically and economically to 
this hemisphere and which would greatly: gain by being 
transferred to the United States with, of course, the con- 
sent of the inhabitants. The question of payment need not 
bother us for we have already more than paid for them. 
We have loaned $4,277,000,000 to Great Britain and $3,- 
048,000,000 to France. We cannot even collect interest on 
this money now for fear of embarrassing our European 
friends and there is no possibility of recovering the princi- 
pal in the near future without throwing their financial 
system into bankruptcy and doubtless involving our own. 
But if we should take over any of the European posses- 


sions in the country south of us as part payment for the - 


nine billion dollars that we have loaned Europe we could 
in a short time develop their resources sufficiently to re- 


. cover our money. The mere transfer would readjust ex- 


change rates and restore the value of the pound and franc, 
thus enabling us to regain our European trade. 


The three Guianas offer the only extensive tropical 
territory that could be obtained by the United States 
without interfering with American republics. If we 
could purchase one or all of them it would cut 
down taxation by recovering part of the $9,000,000,-° 
000 we have loaned Europe and would reduce the 
high cost of living by providing us with a nearby 
supply of valuable home-grown tropical products 


Holland is practically broken al- 
ready for during 1917 and 1918 
no Dutch liners visited the colony. 

Last October Lord Rothermere 
in the London Sunday Pictorial 
suggested that British Guiana 
and West Indies might be ceded 
to the United States in part pay- 
ment of England’s debt. Lord Rothermere is the brother of 
Lord Northcliffe, editor of the London Times and the most 
powerful journalist in England, so naturally this advice 
aroused widespread discussion. Senator Kenyon in the Con- 
gressional Record of March 6 makes the same recommenda- 
tion from the American point of view. How the people of 
the British West India islands would vote on the question 
cannot be told till they get a chance. It is said, however, 
that the sentiment for annexation to the United States is 
growing and we know that many prefer American to 
British rule because we see them coming to us by thousands. 
We are annexing the people whether we annex the islands © 
or not. 

In the case of the Guianas the situation is reversed for 
in purchasing them we should be getting land with few 
people. Their combined area is larger than California and 
the population is about as scanty as when we took over 
California. In British Guiana the Europeans number only 
3700, about one per cent of the total, and not all of them 
are Britishers. The population is decreasing rapidly and 
land going out of cultivation notwithstanding the high 
price of sugar. The interior is largely uninhabited and un- 
explored, but is known to contain gold, diamonds and, what 
is more needed, petroleum. Under American adininistra- 
tion, and by means of American machinery, it could supply 
us with incalculable quantities of sugar, rice, rubber, cof- 
fee, cocoa, beef, hides, hemp, coconut oil, fruits and alco- 
hol for motor fuel. The acquisition of any one of the 
three Guianas would afford us an opportunity to run a 
railroad from the north coast to the southern boundary 
where it would tap the upper Amazon and eventually con- 
nect with a railroad to Rio de Janeiro and Buenos Aires. 
Brazil is the most friendly to us of all the Latin American 
republics and as neighbors the two countries could work 
together. None of the republics would have reason to re- 
sent it even if we acquired all of the European possessions 
south of us for it would be merely carrying out the Monroe 
doctrine to its logical conclusion. 

Canada, we know, is ambitious to annex some of the 
British possessions in the West Indies. This would certain- 
ly be better than to leave them in their present state of 
European dependencies, but would not be as good for them 
as annexation to the United States. If Canada should con- 
sider herself aggrieved by the transfer of any of the Brit- 
ish possessions to the United States she might be compen- 
sated by the cession of the panhandle of Alaska. 
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The Slaying of the Treaty 


N March 19 the Senate of the United States refused 

to approve the Treaty of Versailles and the Cove- 

nant of the League of Nations therein. contained. 
This is the second occasion when the Senate has rejected 
the treaty, as just four months earlier the Republicans failed 
to secure the necessary two-thirds vote for the treaty with 
the Lodge reservations and refused to accept the treaty 
without these reservations. After the first defeat an at- 
tempt was made to arrange a bi-partizan compromize 
which would retain the substance of the reservations in a 
form less likely to offend friendly foreign powers. This at- 
tempt failed, and the Senate was once more confronted 
with the alternative of adopting the Lodge program or 
defeating the treaty altogether. 

The vote in favor of ratification was 49 to 35, with 
twelve absent Senators paired on the question. Seven more 
favorable votes would have compelled the President to ac- 
cept the Republican reservations or refuse to ratify on his 
personal responsibility. These necessary suffrages could not 
be obtained because the majority of Democratic senators 
agreed with the President that some of the reservations 
were impossible te concede. 

Owing to the confusion of issues between the treaty itself 
and the reservations which the Senate had attached to it, 
the final vote does not in every case indicate the personal 
opinion of the senators. Some opponents of the treaty voted 
in the affirmative for the sake of the reservations, and some 
opponents of the reservations accepted them to save what 
what was left of the treaty. The twenty-eight Republicans 
voting for the treaty included the whole of the “mild reser- 
vationist” and “strong reservationist” groups. The twenty- 
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THRU DISTORTED GLASSES 


Uncle Sam: “Golly! It’s shameful the 
way Jawn bullies them Irish patriots!” 


one Democrats who took the same stand included both res- 
ervationists and friends of the treaty. The Republican 
opposition of twelve included only the Borah group of 
“bitter enders,” but the Democratic opposition of twenty- 
three included two or three who were hostile to the whole 
treaty even with reservations, and also the “Administration” 
senators who accepted the leadership of Senator Hitchcock 
in an uncompromizing battle against the Lodge program. 


The Irish Reservation 


EFORE the final vote on the treaty with Germany 
B was taken a reservation which had not been a part 

of the Lodge program was added. Senator Gerry, 
Democrat, of Rhode Island, offered a reservation worded 
as follows: 

In consenting to the ratification of the Treaty with Germany, 
the United States adheres to the principle of self-determination 
and to the resolution of sympathy with the aspiration of the Irish 
people for a government of their own choice, adopted by the 
Senate, June 6, 1919, and declares that when such government 
is attained by Ireland, a consummation it is to be hoped is at 
hand, it should promptly be admitted as a member of the League 
of Nations. 

There was little disposition, especially on the day after 
St. Patrick’s, to oppose directly a declaration for Irish self- 
government. But some of the senators, and among them Mr. 
Lodge, opposed the Gerry reservation on the ground that it 
was worded too broadly and by approving “self-determina- 
tion” in the abstract would stamp with approval all possi- 
ble secessionist movements, past, present and to come. On 
the other hand, Senator Thomas, of Colorado, urged the 
specific inclusion of a declaration for Korean independence 
in the phrasing of the reservation. After a prolonged de- 
bate and the rejection of many amendments the Gerry res- 
ervation was affirmed by a majority of 38 to 36. This vote 
was later reaffirmed by 45 to 38. . 

Of course, this reservation was a serious blow to the 
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kopes of those who expected the treaty to be ratified. As it 
formed no part of the Lodge program, it gave opponents of 
the reservations an excuse to say that ratification was now 
more burdened with conditions than in November, and that 
instead of compromizing the Senate majority was adding 
to its demands. Moreover, it conveyed a direct insult to the 
British Government which made it improbable that Great 
Britain would accept our ratification under such conditions. 
It was even charged that the Irish reservation had been 
offered with the intention of blocking the plan to ratify 
with the Lodge reservations. 

Other reservations not in the Lodge program were freely 
offered, but without success. The most important of these, 
by Senator Lenroot, declared that the United States would 
view “with grave concern” any menace to the freedom and 
peace of Europe. It was virtually an amendment to the 
reservation on Article X designed to conciliate the sup- 
porters of President Wilson. But the Democrats condemned 
the Lenroot proposal as meaningless and it was inacceptable 
to the “bitter enders.” So this last attempt at conciliation 
went down to defeat. 


How the Senate Voted 


FOR RATIFICATION 
REPUBLICANS 


Jones ( Wash.) Phipps (Col.) 
Kellogg (Minn.) Smoot (Utah) 
Kenyon (Iowa) Spencer (Mo.) 
Keyes (N. H.) Sterling (S. Dak.) 
Lenroot ( Wis.) Sutherland (W. Va.) 
Lodge (Mass.) Wadsworth (N. Y.) 
McLean (Conn.) Warren (Wyo.) 


Ball (Del.) 
Calder (N. Y.) 
Capper (Kan.) 
Colt (R. I.) 
Curtis (Kan.) 
Dillingham (Vt.) 
Edge (N. J.) 


Elkins (W. Va.) MeNary (Ore.) Watson (Ind.) 
Frelinghuysen (N. J.) New (Ind.) Total, 28. 
Hale (Me.) Page (Vt.) 

DEMOCRATS 


Ashurst ( Ariz.) Myers ( Mont.) 
Beckham (Ky.) Nugent (Idaho) 
Chamberlain (Ore.) Owen (Okla.) 
Fletcher (Fla.) Phelan (Cal.) 
Gore (Okla.) Pittman (Nev.) 


Smith (Md.) 

Trammell (Fla.) 
Walsh ( Mass.) 
Walsh (Mont.) 
Wolcott (Del.) 


Henderson (Nev.) Pomerene (Ohio) Total, 21. 
Kendrick (Wyo.) Ransdell (La.) 
King (Utah) Smith (Ga.) 
. AGAINST RATIFICATION 

REPUBLICANS 
Borah (Idaho) Johnson (Cal.) Norris (Neb.) ! 
Brandegee (Conn.) Knox (Pa.) Sherman (Ill.) 


Fernald (Me.) Total 12. 
France (Md.) 


Gronna (N. Dak.) 


La Follette ( Wis.) 
McCormick (IIl.) 
Moses (N. H.) 
DEMOCRATS 
Johnson (S. Dak.) Simmons (N. C.) 
Kirby (Ark.) Smith (8S. C.) . 
McKellar (Tenn.) Stanley (Ky.) 
Overman (N. C.) Swanson (Va.) 
Reed (Mo.) Thomas (Col.) 
Robinson (Ark.) Underwood (Ala.) 
Harrison ( Miss.) Sheppard (Tex.) Williams ( Miss.) 
Hitchcock (Neb.) Shields (Tenn.) Total, 23. 
PAIRED FOR RATIFICATION 


REPUBLICANS 
McCumber (N. Dak.) Newberry ( Mich.) 
Nelson (Minn.) Townsend (Mich.) 


Comer (Ala.) 
Culberson (Tex.) 
Dial (8. C.) 
Gay (La.) 
Glass (Va.) 
Harris (Ga.) 


Cummins (Ia.) 
Harding (Ohio) 


DEMOCRATS 
Gerry (R. I.) Jones (N. M.) 
PAIRED AGAINST RATIFICATION 
REPUBLICANS 
Fall (N. M.) Penrose (Pa.) Poindexter ( Wash.) 
DEMOCRATS 
Smith (Ariz.) 


Towards Industrial Peace 


Tw Industrial Conference, constituted by President 
Wilson several months ago to make proposals for 
harmonizing the interests of the employers, the pub- 
lic and the employed, made public its report on March 20. 
Stress is laid on the benefits of direct representation of 
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the workers in shop management, tho no legislation is 
recommended on this point since the form which such 
representation should take “may vary in every plant.” If 
the employers and the operatives in a given plant are 
unable to settle an industrial dispute, an endeavor should 
be made to reach an adjustment thru local boards subject 
to the general authority of the National Industrial Board 
at Washington. No penalties are contemplated for strikes 
against the decision of boards of inquiry but public opinion 
is relied on to compel the party in the wrong to surrender. 

Vice-chairman Herbert Hoover of the Industrial Confer- 
ence explains the proposed mechanism of industrial settle- 
ment as follows: 

The regional chairman, as soon as informed of an industrial 
situation in which action is desirable, will call upon both parties 
to enter a conference. If the invitation be accepted, the partici- 
pants enter with the specific agreement that they will be bound 
by the findings; if the invitation is declined or ignored by either 
party, the chairman then selects two members from the employees’ 
group and two from the employers, not involved in the dispute, 
to act as an “investigating committee.” The disputants have the 
privilege of entering this committee, but should they do so it 
immediately becomes a conference as in the first instance and 
drops the inquiry feature to take up that of arbitration. The 
investigation is conducted with the sole purpose of securing and 
publishing the, facts that lie beneath the original dispute. 

Samuel Gompers, President of the American Federation 
of Labor, sharply attacks the report of the Industrial 
Conference as a blow at the power of the labor unions. 
He objects particularly’ to the reference to labor repre- 
sentation in the individual plant, declaring that “Unavoid- 
ably organization with independent shop units of the em- 
ployees is a menace to the workers, for the reason that it 
organizes them away from each other, and puts them in 
a position where shop may be played against shop.” 


Senator Newberry Convicted 


ENATOR Truman H. Newberry, of Michigan, former 
S Secretary of the Navy in President Roosevelt’s Cabi- 

net, has been convicted of violating the Corrupt Prac- 
tises Act and sentenced to two years’ imprisonment and a 
fine of $10,000. Sixteen other defendants were convicted 
with him and sentenced to various fines or terms of impris- 
onment. Many others were acquitted. 

The case arose out of the bitter and closely contested 
fight between Mr. Newberry and Henry Ford for the Sen- 
ate in 1918. Mr. Newberry was elected, but by a very nar- 
row margin of votes, and Mr. Ford charged numerous vio- 
lations of the election law and demanded a recount. The 
trial was prolonged for many months and perhaps is not 
yet completed, as an appeal will be taken to higher courts. 
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The specific chargé proved against the Michigan Senator 
is that of knowingly causing to have spent on his campaign 
more than the law permitted. It was not proved that the 
money was spent for dishonest purposes, but the open 
violation of the law limiting campaign expenditures was 
construed as a criminal conspiracy. 

The result of the trial does not of itself exclude Mr. 
Newberry from his seat in the Senate. This may be lost in 
one of two ways. A recount of ballots may elect his rival, 
Mr. Ford, or the Senate may rule that the seat is vacant. 
If Mr. Ford were seated the effect on the balance of parties 
would be of vital importance, for the transfer of one vote 
from the Republican to the Democratic side of the Senate 
would tie the parties, with the casting vote in the hands of 
the Democratic Vice-President. 


Naval Battles at Washington 


DMIRAL Sims has been giving important testi- 
An before the Committee of the Senate investi- 

gating naval affairs. His general contention is that 
the war was prolonged by the refusal of Secretary Dan- 
iels and other officials of the Department of the Navy to 
follow expert professional advice. Specifically the Admiral 
charges that the convoy system for American ships pass- 
ing thru the submarine zone was not adopted until sev- 
eral months after he had recommended it; that warships 
badly needed in the fighting area were needlessly detained 
to protect the American coast; that an obsolete signaling 
code was used by transports and convoys in spite of his 
protests; that the morale of the navy was injured by 
careless distribution of honors to naval officers whose only 
distinction was losing the ships in their charge, and that 
the instructions of the Navy Department frequently showed 
a distrust of the Allies. 

Secretary Daniels has asked Congress to approve a 
naval building program for sixty-nine ships with a cost 
estimated at $195,000,000. He pointed out that the fail- 
ure of the Senate to approve the League of Nations Cov- 
enant had made it impossible for him to consider dis- 
armament, and that until the question of our membership 
in the League was settled one way or the other no naval 
program could be definitive. The House of Representatives 
is, however, in an economical mood and drastic reductions 
from the departmental estimates have been advocated in 
committee. 
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The Army and the House 


HE House of Representatives on March 18 approved 

a substantial increase in the standing army of the 

United States. The majority for the passage of the 
Army Reorganization Bill was 244 to 92. The opposition 
was led by Representative Dent of Alabama, ranking 
Democrat on the Military Committee, whose motion to 
recommit the measure to committee with instructions to 
reduce the number of enlisted men and officers to the pre- 
war standard was defeated by a vote of 115 to 222. 

By the provisions of the bill the peace time army is 
fixed at 299,000 men and 17,800 officers. The combat force 
provided for is 250,000. Aviation and the chemical service 
are organized as separate corps. The army appropriations 
will be for a force slightly below the legal maximum 
since it is not expected that the army can be immediately 
recruited to its full strength. No provision is made for 
compulsory military training; that issue will probably not 
be settled until after the coming political campaign. 


American Aid for Europe 


T Treasury Department announces that of the ten 
billion dollars’ worth of credits which Congress has 
authorized the Government to grant to Allied nations 
$9,659,834,649 has been loaned and that no more advances 
would be made at present. It has been proposed that in- 
stead of making fresh loans the United States would per- 
mit the Allies to defer the payment of interest for three 
years. 

Great Britain at present owes to the United States $4,- 
277,000,000; France, $3,047,974,777; Italy, $1,621,338,986; 
Belgium, $34/ ,445,000; Russia, $187,729,750. Other nations 
with smaller debts to the United States are Rumania, Yugo- 
slavia, Greece, Cuba, Czechoslovakia and Liberia. All of 
these debts, except perhaps the Russian, are “good,” but 
few of the nations involved can meet interest payments at 
the present time without straining their financial system to 
a dangerous extent. This being so, it is considered good 
business as well as good philanthropy to waive immediate 
payment. 

The House of Representatives has voted by a majority 
of 283 to 12 to authorize the United States Grain Corpora- 
tion to send 5,000,000 barrels of wheat flour to Austria, 
Poland and Armenia. 


The Seacoast of Bolivia 


strange triangular international tangle has arisen in 
A South America. The republic of Chile holds the 

provinces of Tana and Arica, valuable for their ni- 
trate deposits, and, because they are located at the junction 
of the three nations of Chile, Bolivia and Peru, Peru has 
never relinquished her claim to these provinces and has for 
some months past been eagerly pressing for a plebiscite. 
Bolivia, which is an inland state, is now demanding access 
to the Pacific in the same region. Feeling between Peru and 
Bolivia has risen to such a point that on March 14 a Bo- 
livian mob attacked the Peruvian legation in La Paz, the 
Bolivian capital. 

The United States Government sent a word of warning 
to the Bolivian Government not to permit a war to arise 
with Peru. The Bolivian Government restored order in the 
city of La Paz and apologized to Peru for the attack. The 
Bolivians also have a grievance; they complain that a 
colonel in the aviation service was attacked and injured by 
a Peruvian mob in revenge for the attack on the Peruvian 
legation. Chile, being in possession of the disputed region, 
remains complacently neutral. As all three countries are 
members of the League of Nations, the territerial dispute 
may go to the League for settlement in case there is serious 
danger of war. 
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South Africa Turning Republican 


' h TE hear a great deal about the republican move- 
ment in Ireland, but very little about the repub- 
lican movement in South Africa, altho the latter 

is a much larger, richer, more populous and more impor- 

tant country. The recent elections for the South African 

Parliament show that the two old parties, the South Afri- 

can and Unionist, have lost ground and the two new par- 

ties, the Labor and Nationalist, have gained. The two old 
parties represent in general the rival white races. The 

Unionists are mainly British, who naturally are strong for 

maintaining the connection with Great Britain. The South 

African party is mostly composed of Boers and they nat- 

urally are not so keen about the empire, tho they do not 

think it opportune or necessary to break away. The Labor- 
ites regard industrial questions as more important than 
political, but are inclined toward republicanism in their 
sympathies. The Nationalists, under the leadership of Gen- 
eral Hertzog, have come out openly for secession and com- 
plete independence. General Hertzog, who had fought the 

British for three years in the Boer war, tried at the out- 

break of the Great War to start a rebellion against British 

rule, but he was supprest by his former companions in 
arms, Generals Smuts and Botha, then at the head of the 

Government of the Union of South Africa. After the armis- 

tice he slipped away to New York and thence to Paris to 

present the claims of South Africa to independence before 
the Peace Conference. Receiving no consideration there he 
returned home to start a political campaign for secession 

and is receiving considerable support, as may be seen by a 

glance at the following figures showing the strength of 

the various parties in the old and the new Assembly: 
SOUTH AFRICAN HOUSE OF ASSEMBLY 


Party 1919 1920 
DO <i ~ deca thee eedeeawedien eeeann 53 40 
ENS 2 eS i pe eo 28 43 
ee eee 25 
PN ci ccs «Geeta da gia eeeee nudes seseesiias 5 21 
CS cca cckcmebdinnasee Hheweatentensa 6 2 


General Smuts, who on the death of Botha succeeded to 
the premiership, takes the ground that South Africa al- 
ready has all the independence she wants, for the British 
Empire was virtually dissolved by the Great War when the 
dominions were admitted as Allies at the beginning and at 
the end were given separate votes in the Assembly of. the 
League of Nations. In his speech at Blomfontein opening 
the campaign last. December he said: . 


The secession..movemept is unnecessary. Those who carry on 
the movement are fighting a British Empire which no longer 
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exists. It ceased to exist on August 4, 1914. It is perfectly easy 
to codperate with a League of Free States such as the empire 
now is. There is to be no more imperial domination. They are 
to be masters of their own fate, internally and externally, in time 
of war and in time of peace. 

As may be seen from the above table, General Smuts’s 
party, the South African, has fallen behind the National- 
ist, and in order to command a majority he will have to 
gain the support of either the Unionist or Labor parties. 
He bids for the former by declaring secession unnecessary 
and unwise at present. He bids for the Labor support by 
declaring that “the great task before us is no longer racial 
but industrial.” 

The Union of South Africa as a member of the League 
ef Nations has been awarded the mandate over German 
Southwest Africa, a vast and valuable territory. But Ni- 
geria, a still greater prize which was promised ultimately 
to the U. S. A., has not yet been given over to her by the 
British Government, and doubtless would not be if the 
Union secedes. This is a strong practical argument in favor 
of remaining in the empire and may well outweigh the de- 
sire of the Boers for a formal independence. 


Murder of the Mayor of Cork 


SSASSINATION, it seems, is a game two can play 
A= Following numerous murders of British soldiers 

and policemen and the public attempt to shoot Vis- 
count French, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, on his way from 
the station to the palace, the Sinn Fein Lord Mayor of 
Cork has been killed. Presumably this is a reprisal for the 
Sinn Fein outrages, but the assassins have not yet been 
discovered. A band of masked men entered his house at 
one o’clock in the morning of March 20 and shot him with 
a revolver. The murderers then rode away in an automo- 
bile. Two days previously the Lord Mayor had- received a 
letter warning him that he was doomed, but he took it 
for a joke. Thomas MacCurtain, the Lord Mayor, had been 
imprisoned in England for complicity in the Irish rebel- 
lion, but when the Sinn Feiners won at the recent election - 
he was elected to the mayoralty by the Cork Corporation. 
Three days before his death an attempt had been made to 
kill Professor Stockley, a Sinn Fein alderman of Cork. On 
the same night of the assassination of the Lord Mayor and 
only two hours earlier Constable Murtag had been shot 
dead in the street. 

The next morning the green, white and orange flag of 
the Sinn Fein was floated at half-mast over the City Hall 
and a mourning card over the main entrance was in 
scribed: “Closed in consequence of the death of Thomas 
MacCurtain, first Republican Lord Mayor of Cork.” His 
body, clothed in the uniform of the Sinn Fein Volunteers, 
lay in state in the City Hall. 

The British military authorities are taking precautions 
to prevent a second Easter rising. The constabulary has 
been increased and raids on buildings suspected of con- 
taining concealed weapons are frequent. Tanks patrol the 
streets at night and airplanes keep watch by day. A num- 
ber of prominent Sinn Feiners caught in a round-up in 
County Kerry were carried off to England on a destroyer. 
The exceptional powers authorized by the Defense of the 
Realm Act during the war are being made use of to sup- 
press sedition. In Dublin a number of soldiers leaving a 
theater and singing “God Save the King” got into a fight 
with a crowd of civilians and a man and a woman were 
shot and several others wounded. 


Five Days Dictator 


R. Wolfgang Kapp, who assumed the office of Ger- 
D man Chancellor and General Provisional Director at 
Berlin on March 12, was five days later a weeping 
fugitive trying to escape trial for high treason. The Kaiser 
goes on cutting wood at Amerongen under double guard. 
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The Prussian troops who marched into the capital under 
the old flag singing the old war songs were compelled to 
beat a retreat amid the jeers of the common people. From 
a window in the Hotel Adlon a woman fluttered her hand- 
kerchief in friendly farewell, seeing which the crowd 
smashed in the doors of the hotel. The retiring troops, who 
were just passing out thru the Brandenburg Gate, halted 
long enough to turn a machine gun on the crowd, which 
left fifteen wounded men on the pavement. 

The Junkers had convinced themselves that the country 
was ripe for a counter-revolution, which, if it did not lead 
to a restoration of the monarchy, would at least drive from 
power the low-born Socialists, mechanics, harness makers 
and Jew journalists who were in the republican govern- 
ment. But they failed to understand that there had been a 
revolution in the spirit as well as in the political forms of 
Germany. As a military maneuver the coup d’état was car- 
ried out perfectly. It was shipwrecked on psychology. The 
soldiers and officers of the old army in many cases refused 
to obey the call of Liittwitz. The staffs of the administration 
in many cases refused to work under Kapp. The militarists 
counted on Field Marshal von Hindenburg, whom the Ger- 
man people once idolized, but he declined to join in the 
movement except as a mediator with the Ebert Govern- 
ment. They counted on ex-Minister of Finance Helferrich, 
who had been forced out of the Cabinet, but he also stood 
aloof. 

The collapse of the counter-revolution was primarily due 
to the “direct action” of the federation of labor unions. 
Tho General Baron von Liittwitz had seized the city he 
was not able to feed it. His soldiers could erect barbed-wire 
barricades across the streets, but they could not run the 
trolleys without electricity. Dictator Kapp decreed the 
death penalty for all strikers, but there were more people 
to be executed under this decree than there were people to 
execute them, so it remained in innocuous desuetude. 

At a secret signal from the Socialist headquarters the 
city was deprived of light, power, gas and water. The fac- 
tories were shut down and the shops were shut up. No 
newspapers could be printed. The telephone and telegraph 
wires were useless. The hotels and restaurants were left 
without cooks or chambermaids. Since Berlin, like every 
great city, lives from hand to mouth, the stoppage of food 
trains meant starvation or capitulation within a week. 
General von Liittwitz had been outgeneraled by the gen- 
eral strike. 


Between Reds and Reactionaries 


[Te Government which was set up in Germany after 
the armistice, and which carried to conclusion the 
peace negotiations, was a coalition of the moderate 

parties, excluding on the right the monarchists and mili- 

tarists and on the left the communists and radicals. The 

dominant group were the majority Socialists, that is, those 

Socialists who supported the Government during the war 

tho working meanwhile for peace. The Center or Catholic 

party, who aided them in these efforts, joined with them 
after the war in forming the coalition government of the 
new republic. But the minority or Independent Socialists, 
who, like the Socialists of the United States, opposed the 
war, have never been reconciled to the new régime and have 
several times tried to overthrow it and set up some sort of 

a soviet system. The nucleus of this communistic faction is 

the group of Spartacans started by the late Karl Lieb- 

knecht. Their strength lies chiefly in the industrial region 
of the Rhine provinces, while the Junker party at the other 
extreme is strongest in the agricultural districts of East 

Prussia. 

The malcontents of all factions have hitherto been kept 
down by the vigorous measures of the Minister of Defense, 

Gustav Noske, who, tho a Socialist, has shown himself 
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quite as severe toward the Left as toward the Right, and 
so has incurred the hatred of both sides. But the Kapp re- 
volt seems to have taken him by surprize and the militar- 
ists with a few thousand troops took possession of Berlin. 
The Ebert Government fled from the capital to Stuttgart, 
where the National Assembly was called and preparations 
made to wage war against the reactionaries. But the failure 
of the militarist coup d’état was due more to the labor 
unions, which by calling a general strike paralyzed the new 
régime by threatening to starve out the capital. Having 
thus come to the aid of the Ebert Government in its hour 
of danger, the laborites took advantage of their power to. 
impose their own conditions. They demanded (1) the pun- 
ishment of the leaders in the Kapp coup d'état and of alk 
officials supporting it; (2) the immediate extension of so- 
cialistic legislation and the nationalization of the coal and 
potash mines; (3) the democratization of all administra- 
tions and the dismissal of all who have proved disloyal to. 
the constitution; (4) the dissolution of the old reserve 
regiments and their replacement by a new militia com- 
posed of workingmen and school teachers; (5) confiscation 
of all land improperly or unintensively cultivated; (6) the 
resignation of Gustav Noske and Dr. Karl Heine, the Prus- 
sian Minister of the Interior. 

These demands of Labor were substantially conceded by 
the Government, but the more insistent demand that the. 
trade unions decide who shall be members of the cabinet 
and direct the course of labor legislation was refused by 
Chancellor Bauer as going beyond the constitution. But 
Noske has been dismissed and probably a new Govern- 
ment wholly composed of Socialists will replace the coali- 
tion cabinet. 

But these sweeping concessions have failed to satisfy the. 
Left and Soviets of the Russian model have been set up in 
many cities of the industrial region east of the Rhine. 
Since all the able-bodied men of Germany are trained sol- 

















Marcus in New York Times 
Not making the load any lighter 
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The Kosciusko Squadron, which is made up of American aviators and mechanics who 
volunteered last summer in Paris to go to the aid of Poland, has been fighting all winter 
against. the Bolsheviki. Major Cedric Fauntleroy, of Chicago, is in command 


diers and experienced in warfare and since arms of all 
sorts are to be had in abundance, it was easy for the Com- 
munists to raise and equip an army of several thousand 
men within a few days. In many places the established 
authorities gave way without resistance; in other cases the 
Communists took the town by assault or laid siege to it in 
regular military fashion. For instance at Essen, where the 
Krupp steel works are, the Spartacans surrounded the City 
Hall and placed trench mortars and four-inch guns in po- 
sition to bombard it. They then delivered an ultimatum to 
the police to surrender within half an hour. The police com- 
plied and marched out with their arms, but these were 
taken away from them and they were run off to jail. 

In many places there has been heavy fighting and hun- 
dreds have been killed. Where the Communists have estab- 
lished themselves they are imposing strict order and taking 
active measures for food distribution, for they fear famine 
more than the Government forces. The sale of alcoholic 
liquors is absolutely prohibited as in Russia and Hungary 
under Soviet rule. Since the regic: under Communist con- 
trol is the Ruhr valley, which is to supply the coal for 
France according to the Treaty, it may be necessary for the 
Allied troops on the other side of the Rhine to intervene. 


Red, White and Green Russians 


USSIA is a kaleidescope in which color combinations 
Re and dissolve with such swiftness as to dazzle 

the eye. There are first the Reds or Bolsheviki, once 
a disorderly rabble of revolutionists, inspired by fanaticism 
or incited by hope of plunder, but now, as their enem‘es 
testify, a strictly disciplined and competently commanded 
army. Secondly there are the Whites—not the race known 
as White Russians who neighbor the Poles on the east, but 
the forces under Denikin, Kolchak and Yudenitch, who have 


been fighting the Bolsheviki on all sides. They have been. 


armed, aided and advised by the Allies for more than two 
years, but have failed to win either the campaigns against 
the people they fought or the affections of the people they 
ruled. Thirdly there are the Greens, bands of deserters or 
disaffected from both camps, workmen who have found the 
discipline of the Soviet shops too tyrannical, bourgeois who 
have been robbed of home and position by the Reds, sol- 
diers who have become disgusted with the incapacity or 
cruelty of the White officers; many such have taken to the 
woods as did Robin Hood’s Merry Men in the days when 
Merry England was in a state like Rueful Russia now. 
Then there are the Nationalists flying their parti-celored 
flags, at least fourteen more or less clearly discernible na- 
tionalities, fragments of the old Empire, struggling to 
achieve independence and obtain recognition. Lastly there 
are the Anarchists who fight under the black flag against 
all forms of organized society and property rights. Besides 
these there are innumerable other militant factions, plain 
bandits, or pseudo patriots, or local vigilance committees, 
or sectarian bodies, or personal reiainers, having no com- 
mon purpose, but all adding to the common disorder and de- 
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struction. These irregular bands flourish mostly in No Man’s 
Land between the regular armies, which is not a narrow zone 
between two trenches as it was in France, but an undefined 
area, sometimes including hundreds of square miles. When 
we see the word “advance” in a Russian despatch we may 
safely assume that what has happened is that one side or 
the other has loaded its available troops on armored cars 
and sent them forward until they found the tracks irre- 
parably obstructed or held by a superior force. When we 
see the word “victory” it most likely means that the Red 
or White soldiers and irregulars finding themselves out- 
numbered have spontaneously retreated, deserted or gone 
over in a body to the other side. 

For instance the Moscow wireless proclaims to the world 
this week that in the Kuban country the Soviet forces have 
captured 21,000 prisoners, a large number of guns and 
much booty. This does not necessarily mean a hard fought 
battle, but it shows rather the demoralization of the anti- 
Bolshevik forces in the south of Russia. General Denikin 
has put up the longest and hardest fight of any of the 
White leaders and he has received most aid from the Allies. 
But now he has lost his headquarters, Ekaterinsdar, and 
has retreated to Novorossisk on the Black Sea coast where 
he is under the protection of the guns of the British 
fleet. It is doubtful if he can long hold even this post for 
he is said to be beset by 9000 Greens, mostly deserters from 
his own army and using against him the guns furnished 
him by the British Government. 

Denikin’s forces have consisted of two distinct and 
rather discordant elements; first the Volunteers, largely 
officers of the Czar’s army and members of the aristocracy 
and bourgeoisie who fled from Soviet Russia to escape 
persecution and despoilation; and second, the Cossacks of 
the Kuban and the Don who had been the most trust- 
worthy troops of the old régime and who feared that the 
Bolsheviki would deprive them of their privileges and 
their property. But when the Cossacks found that Denikin 
would not recognize their independence but was using 
them for the restoration of integral Russia, in which they 
might have less liberty than before, they began to fall 
away. Denikin suppressed the Kuban parliament at Eka- 
terinodar by the use of his troops, but this was no ad- 
vantage in the end for it offended his most effective forces. 
When he had to fall back before the Bolsheviki, the Cos- 
sacks deserted by thousands and turned Red or Green. 

As a last resort Denikin, like Kolchak, tried to make 
friends of the elements he had alienated. He relinquished 
his dictatorial power and placed himself in subordination 
to an elective assembly of the United Cossacks. A new 
government was organized, responsible to this Assembly 
and composed largely of Socialists. But it appears that 
this change of policy was made too late to save either 
Denikin or the Kuban Republic for the Bolsheviki are 
rapidly covering the country between the Black and the 
Caspian and may soon reach the Caucasus. 
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Telephoning by Light 


Among the inventions resulting from 
the war is a new method of sending 
sound by light rays. Signaling by 
flashes of light is one of the oldest 
methods of communication at a dis- 
tance. Even the Indians send messages 
by waving a blanket in front of a bon- 
fire. The mirror has been used from 
fancient times and in a perfected form 
as the heliograph has long been em- 
ployed for military telegraphy. But to 
transmit sound by light is a problem 
that so far has not been practically 
solved. It involves three processes: 
first transforming sound waves into 
light waves, these into electric waves 
and then back into sound waves. The 
first transformation can be accom- 
plished by throwing a beam of light 
against a mirror attached to the vi- 
brating diaphragm of a speaking tube 
or trumpet. The fluctuating ray of light 
is caught at the other end on a 
selenium cell in an 
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menting on the problem. He used the 
electric arc instead of the sun as the 
source of light and varied the bright- 
ness of the arc by fluctuating the cur- 
rent with a microphone. This is said to 
carry several miles, but is limited by 
the power of the light. 

During the war the British Ad- 
miralty employed A. O. Rankine to 
work out a practical device for the 
navy and he succeeded in making a 
small instrument which, using a six- 
inch lens and set on a tripod like a 
common camera, will carry speech 
eight miles or farther. The chief diffi- 
culty has been that the vibrations of 
the diaphragm caused by speaking into 
the sound-box are very rapid and 
amount to only a few thousandths of 
an inch and they must be magnified so 
as to make considerable changes in the 
reflected light. How this difficulty was 
surmounted is described in Nature of 





electric circuit. Selen- 
ium is a metal that 
varies in its resistance 
to the passage of an 
electric current under 
the influence of light so 
that as the light be- 
comes brighter and 


Fluctucting 
beam 


from transmitter 
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dimmer the current 
wanes and waxes. The 
third part of the pro- 
cess, changing these 
electric fluctuations in- 
to sound waves, is 
easily accomplished by 
interposing an ordi- 
nary telephone receiver 
into the circuit. 
Graham Bell, who in- 
vented the common 
telephone, also devised 
in 1880 the photophone in which a sil- 
vered diaphragm caught and reflected 
a beam of sunlight into a selenium re- 
ceiver. But the range of this instru- 
ment was limited to 200 yards. A few 
years before the war the German Gov- 
ernmert set Ernst Ruhmer to experi- 





THE TRANSMITTER OF THE RANKINE PHOTOPHONE 
The light from an electric arc is passed thru the first 
lens which focusses it upon the vibrating mirror and 
thru the first grid which shreds the beam into strips alter- 
nately light and dark. A voice speaking into the trumpet 
sets the diaphragm in vibration and this by means of 
a small lever moves the mirror accordingly. The light 
reflected from the mirror strikes the second grid and 
more or less of it goes thru according to the 
angle of the vibrating mirror at the moment. 
tuating beam is then made parallel by the second lens 
and so sent to the receiver which is at a distance 


THE RECEIVER OF THE RANKINE PHOTOPHONE 
The beam of light, whose fluctuations correspond to the 
sound waves of the voice, is caught by a lens and focussed 
on a selenium cell in circuit with a telephone receiver. 
The cell alters its resistance as more or less light falls 
on it and so causes the electric current from the battery 
to fluctuate in intensity. This sets the diaphragm of the 
telephone receiver into vibration and reproduces the 
original sound 
speaking into the transmitter several miles distant 


of the voice of a person who is 


February 5 and illustrated in the ac- 
companying diagrams. 

The light from the sun or an elec- 
tric are is focussed by means of the 
first lens upon a small mirror connect- 
ed by a lever to the diaphragm of the 
sound-box. Just beyond this lens the 
beam of light is split 
up into strips by pass- 
ing it thru a grid com- 
posed of equal and par- 
allel strips alternately 
opaque and transpar- 
ent. After reflection 
from the mirror the 
split-up light, now fluc- 
tuating in accordance 
with the sound, is sent 
thru a second grid and 
a lens that brings the 
beam into parallel form 
for transmission to the 
receiving station. 

There it is focussed 
on a_ selenium cell 
which causes the cur- 
rent to vary so as to 
set in motion the dia- 
phragm of a telephone 
receiver and so repro- 
duce the original 
sound. 

Since the mirror of 


icular 
is fluc- 
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the transmitter is so set as to turn at 
an angle with the vibration due to the 
sound, a very slight shift of the mir- 
ror shuts off a large proportion of the 
light. ’ 

The light telephone is of course lim- 
ited to points within sight of each other 
and so cannot have the range of the 
wireless telephone using electric waves. 
But it has the advantage of the latter 
in that it can be directed toward a 
particular spot and cannot be .over® 
heard or detected by those not in the 
line of it. The British warships on pa- 
trol in the North Sea during the war 
were forbidden to use the wireless un- 
necessarily for fear of betraying their 
presence to the enemy, but by means 
of the silent searchlight the corre- 
spondents could send their messages to 
the shore and the marines could give a 
ball with music played by a band on 
a battleship two miles away. 


When Tommy Came Back 


The British Government has made 
an agreement with nearly ten thousand 
private firms with an aggregate staff 
of 1,650,000 men that they will employ 
disabled soldiers equal to five per cent 
of their establishment. This would give 
provision for more than 82,000 men. 
The actual number now employed by 
these firms, according to the statistics 
of the Bankers Trust Company of New 
York, is 97,000; so that the employers 
have been better than their word. 

Out of approximately 4,500,000 ser- 
vice men demobilized less than eight 
per-cent were still on unemployment 
allowance. Of the disabled men only 
40,000, exclusive of those still in hos- 
pital, are still awaiting employment. 
The Government does not put the en- 
tire burden on private business. Figures 
furnished by Premier Lloyd-George to 
the National Federation of Discharged 
Soldiers and Sailors show that the Gov- 
ernment civil service has employed dis- 
abled men up to eight per-cent of its 
total personnel. 

The Premier’s report indicates that 
Government training schemes for dis- 
abled men, inclusive of maintenance al- 
lowances, will cost. about $100,000,000. 
The British have thus acknowledged in 
generous fashion the debt of honor 
which they owe to the men who were 
wounded in the service of the Empire. 


What Becomes of Last Year’s: 


Snows, 

Pins, 

Popular songs, 
Paramount issues, 
Vice-Presidents, 
Christmas presents, 
Broadway vaudeville, 
New dancing steps, 
Six best sellers, 
Prices? 


Coin and Currency 


Gold is our standard of value and 
medium of circulation. It is still the 
standard of value but it no longer cir- 
culates very much. Even silver, Bryan’s 
once famous cheap money, is now so 
dear in many parts of Europe as to 
be unobtainable. In Paris recently 




















Henry Street Settlement, founded by Miss 
Lillian D. Wald, is known the world over 
for its work in the slums of New York 


change for a five franc note was al- 
ways given in postage stamps because 
silver francs were hoarded, melted into 
bullion or smuggled out of the coun- 
try. Paper money, recklessly printed 
and inadequately supported by a gold 
reserve, is tending to drive all coinage 
out of circulation. 

The Russian Soviet Government has 
been a sinner above all others in is- 
suing paper currency, but. has discov- 
ered that some metal reserve is neces- 
sary to support its roubles. It is re- 
ported that the Russians propose to 
back their currency by the platinum 
in which Russia is so rich. This, if 
true, is the wisest step which the Bol- 
shevists have taken in a long time, for 
platinum is a more valuable metal than 
gold and the Russians have enough to 
support a considerable credit. But it 
is only too probable that the Russians 
will leave the platinum in the ground 
while they fail to redeem their paper. 

Platinum has been rising in value 
relative to other commodities, just as 
gold has been falling. If a platinum- 
gold alloy coin had been made the 
standard of value prices would have 
been almost stationary until the Great 
War flooded the world with paper cur- 
rency. This would not have been a 
double standard of coinage, like the 
“free and unlimited coinage of gold and 
silver at sixteen to one,” because if the 
gold and platinum were in the same 
coin neither could drive the other out 
of circulation. The appreciation of half 
the coin would have cancelled the de- 
preciation of the other half! But such 
a convenient divergence could not have 

been foreseen and might not be re- 

4 peated in another decade. A _ per- 
manently stable standard of value can 
only be obtained if adjusted directly 
and frequently to conform to the price 
index of many commodities, such as 
proposed by Professor Fisher. 
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Tell Your Troubles to the Visiting Nurse 


If your part of the country would 
like to build up an adequate public 
health system, why don’t you pattern 
it on the Visiting Nurse Service of 
New York City, which started some 
years ago in the Henry Street Settle- 
ment and has now spread to fourteen 
centers? The Henry Street Settlement 
has launched a million dollar cam- 
paign to extend its work in Greater 
New York. Other cities have modeled 
their Visiting Nurse Service along the 
lines mapped out by the Henry Street 
Settlement. Why don’t you, too, fall in 
line? 

The most eminent public health ex- 
perts credit Miss Lillian D. Wald, 
founder of the Henry Street Settle- 
ment, with having built up an indis- 
pensible part of the modern public 
health system. 

As Professor Welch, head of the 
Johns Hopkins School of Hygiene and 
Public Health, has pointed out, “There 
is no more striking demonstration of 
the value of public health nursing to 
a nation than that which is furnished 
by the work of the Henry Street Set- 
tlement. The activity of the Visiting 
Settlement touches the welfare of the 
Nurse Service administered by the 
community in so many different ways 
that could not have been foreseen, and 
the fact that the service began in a 
small way and has grown so rapidly 
and to such an extent proves that it 
has filled a very genuine need in the 
community.” 

The Health Commissioner of New 
York, Doctor Copeland, in dwelling on 
the valuable work of the Settlement 
during the influenza epidemics, said 
that without its help the results might 
have been tragic indeed. During the re- 
cent epidemic in New York City only 4 
per cent of the sick were cared for in 
the hospitals, while the responsibility 
for the remainder was shouldered by 
the Visiting Nurse. In normal times 90 


per cent of the people are sick in the 
homes and only 10 per cent go to the 
hospitals. 

During 1919, Miss Annie M. Good- 
rich, Director of Nurses, announced 
that the Visiting Nurse Service ad- 
ministered by the Henry .Street Set- 
tlement ‘made 273,768 visits and did 
bedside nursing for about 45,000 pa- 
tients in their homes—a larger num- 
ber than the aggregate of the patients 
cared for in the five largest hospitals 
of New York City. 

A striking instance of the 
these Visiting Nurses play in 
guarding the city’s babies was illus- 
trated in some recent statistics given 
out by the Henry Street Settlement in 
connection with decreased infant mor- 
tality. As a result of a carefully 
planned program put into operation 
about two years ago, the infant death 
rate under one month was reduced 
from 37 to 9.8. 

Sir Arthur Newsholme, the eminent 
English physician now lecturing on 
Public Health at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, was much impressed by his re- 
cent visit to the Settlement. “The 
whole of London,” he said, “has been 
mapped out into areas (in the same 
way that Henry Street Settlement has 
sectioned off the City of New York), 
for each of which nursing is provided.” 


How Forests Help Fish 


At first thought the connection be- 
tween fish and forests does not seem 
self-evident, save that they begin with 
the same letter and are both a source . 
of wealth to northern latitudes. But 
The Pittsburgh Post has shown that 
the destruction of forests in western 
Pennsylvania has been a serious injury 
to the trout streams. In many cases 
streams, once filled with brook trout, 
have run dry in summer because the 
land had been cleared of timber. 

Even where the streams are not 
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This chart of the Visiting Nurse Service in New York City suggests 
the organization that could be followed in any city, large or small 
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Quality Fittings for Every Building 


Every building, small or large, should be planned for 
maximum comfort, convenience-and durability, and 
this applies particularly to the plumbing, heating, ven- 
tilating and sanitary fixtures. 


CRANE 


high-quality products, backed up by Crane national 
service, make it possible to equip a small cottage or a 
great public building with equal assurance of detailed 
satisfaction, and with ample choice of types and design 
in each instance. 

Experts in the numerous Crane exhibit rooms throughout 


the country are ly to give practical assistance in select- 
ing the proper fixtures for any purpose. Call upon them. 


Literature covering any desired CRANE PRODUCTS on request 


THERE IS A NEAR-BY CRANE BRANCH TO RENDER CRANE SERVICE 





Bosten Baltimore Knoxville St. Louis Grand Rapids Fargo Portland 
Scringfield Washington Birmingham Kansaég City Davenport Watertown Pocatello 
Bridgeport Albany phis Terre Haute Des Moines Aberdeen Salt Lake City 
New York Syracuse Little Rock Cincinnati Omaha Great Falla Ogden 
Brooklyn Buffalo Muskogee Indianapolis Sioux A ad Billings Sacramento 
Philadelphi h ulsa roit St. Pau kane Oakland 
Newark Savannah ee City wore ad Minneapolis eons San Francisco 
Camden Atlanta juth Tacoma Angeles 


-CRANE CO-- «2 


836 S. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 
VALVES- PIPE FITTINGS - SANITARY FIXTURES 
CRANE EXHIBIT ROOMS 


23 WEST 443 ST. AND 22 WEST 45@ ST..NEW YORK CiTy 
TO WHICH THE PUBLIC IS CORDIALLY INVITED 
BRANCHES: FIFTY-SEVEN LEADING CITIES + WORKS: CHICAGO, BRIDGEPORT 
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completely dried up by deforvstation 
serious injury may be done to fish life. 
Trout require cool water, and in some 
shallow brooks this can be obtained in 
hot weather only by the overshadow- 
ing branches and foliage of trees along 
the banks. Anyone who has bathed in 
the open air in summer knows what a 
difference there is between shaded 
water and water directly in the glare 
of the sun. 

A really abundant supply of water is 
especially necessary where industrial 
establishments have contaminated the 
streams. A survey made by United 
States engineers showed that a heavy 
discharge of acid from an industrial 
plant into the Ohio river destroyed fish 
life for 275 miles. Forests on the 
watersheds of river tributaries by in- 
creasing the volume of water in sum- 
mer would dilute the acid below the 
danger point and so would conserve 
fish life. 


Civilization Is Good for Eyes 


Professor Moulton of the University 
of Chicago in a recent article in Visual 
Education combats the popular idea that 
wild animals have better sight than 
man and that the savage is superior to 
civilized man in the keenness of his 
vision. He has tested Indians and 
Mexican laborers who spend their lives 
in the open and finds that even for 
distant objects their sight discrimina- 
tion was not as good as that of white 
Americans. The Arabs are famous as 
observers of the stars and yet they 
have given the name of “the Test” (for 
eyesight) to the little star near the 
larger one at the bend of the handle 
of the Big Dipper; a star easily seen 
by any American of normal vision. 

This improvement of eyesight Pro- 
fessor Moulton interprets as a response 
to the increasing need for sight dis- 
crimination with the advance of civ- 
ilization. An animal sees only what he 
needs to see. The pupils of the eyes 
of herbivorous animals are elongated 
horizontally to focus sharply on verti- 
cal lines such as grasses present. On 
the other hand, the pupils of the eye 
of the cat and other carnivorous ani- 
mals are longest vertically so that 
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they can focus easily on the swift lat- 
eral movements of their prey. Man 
needs eyes for the most varied pur- 
poses and has the best “all round” 
optical apparatus in nature. The in- 
vention of printing, the practice of 
careful detailed handwork; the intro- 
duction of artificial lights and other 
changes in human life which civiliza- 
tion has introduced have created new 
needs unknown to the barbarian. 

The only danger is that new habits 
may be introduced faster than the evo- 
lution of the eye can meet them. Pro- 
fessor Moulton instances the practice 
of reading by inadequate artificial 
light. Our ancestors, except when they 
hunted by night, used only sunlight 
for their work. Sunlight is equivalent 
at its brightest to the light of sixty 
thousand candles within one yard’s dis- 
tance of the eye. It is to this standard 
that our eyes are accustomed. Illum- 
inating engineers place the minimum 
light for reading without strain at six 
or ten candlepower at the distance of 
one foot. If a book or paper is read 
four feet away from the source of 
light there should be from ninety-six 
to one hundred and sixty candlepower 
at the source of illumination. The il- 
lumination of libraries, schoolrooms 
and the like is usually below this mar- 
gin of safety. 


All in Gne Motion 


An engineer of the San Francisco 
street railways has perfected an ap- 
paratus for tearing up and loading the 
strips of asphalt pavement between 
car tracks in one operation. It works 
with as much speed and ease as peel- 
ing a banana, and the old process of 
attacking pavements with picks and 
axes has been discarded. When in 
operation the scoop of the device is 
forced under the asphalt to start it. 
The car is then started ahead, moving 
under trolley power, and the strip of 
asphalt is raised up an incline and 
over into the body of the car behind. 
When the car is full, it is uncoupled 
from the scoop and hauled away, and 
another empty car comes up to take its 
place. P 
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This street peeling machine in dan Francie 


answers admirably the problem of labor shortage 
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Snips and Snails 
There are no dolls made in Turkey. 
see 


Buttermilk is good for insomnia. 
eK 


There are about 300 professional harp- 
ists in America. 
+3 
The average American hotel waiter re- 
ceives $2.28 a day in tips. 


At Columbia University there are stu- 
dents from sixty-two nations. 
eee 


The Australian Trade Unions are now 
demanding a forty-hour week. 
ak 


There are nine moving picture theaters 
at Bangkok, the copital of Siam. 
s 


American consuls report an enormous 
demand for American shoe laces in- Bul- 
garia 

ke 

The deepest well in the world is on the 
J. H. Lake farm near Fairmont, West 
Virginia, It is an oil and gas well and goes 
down 7597 feet. 

Prt 

The American Association of University 
Professors, sometimes called the Professors 
Labor Union, consists of 2378 professors 
from 147 institutions. 

4% 

If all the insane persons in the United 
States were confined in one institution it 
would house more persons than live in 
Seattle or Indianapolis. 

+ 

The United States has the same per- 
centage of Jewish population as Rumania. 
There are twenty Jews in New York City 
for every one in Palestine. 

Pit 

Nevada is the star state in supporting its 
Christian ministers. The per capita con- 
tribution for pastors’ salaries averages 
$11.12 per year per church member. 

see 


Governor Brough, of Arkansas, has just 
appointed a state commission on race rela- 
tions, consisting of ten white and colored 
men, with the Governor himself as chair- 
man. 

Prt 

France wants 22,000,000 tons of coal and 
$145,000,000 worth of food stuff from us 
in 1920. Italy wants $800,000,000 of raw 
materials, coal especially. Belgium wants 
$100,000,000 in cash. F 

we 


The average American consumes 
about eighty pounds of sugar a year; 
half of which comes from Cuba and 
the other half is raised in the United 
States or its dependencies. 

KK 


The streams of the United States have 
an estimated capacity of 320,000,000 horse 
power, if they could be fully utilized; of 
this about 54,000,000 horse power is prac- 
tically available and less than 5,000,000 
horse power is actually used. 

** 


Since the Senate has held up the Peace 
Treaty the Stars and Stripes are getting 
so unpopular in England that American 
film producers have been advised by their 
foreign representatives to “put the soft 
pedal” on Old Glory in films for foreign 
consumption. 

+ 

American marines in Hayti have been 
eulbarrassed by the fact that since they 
cleaned the jail of Port au Prince and in- 
stituted three good meals a day a number 
of natives who have committed no crime 
have smuggled themselves in. 
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Letters to the Great 
and the Near Great 
By John Citizen 


Mr. William Randolph Hearst 
New York American Office 
Dear Sir: 

If in your busy journalistic career 
you find time to consult a few books of 
reference you will discover (1) that 
the United States is still in a state of 
war; (2) that it is at war with Ger- 
many and Austria; (3) that it is not 
at war with Great Britain; (4) that it 
is not at war with Japan. Your news- 
papers seem to labor under a delu- 
sion on these little matters of detail, 
and accuracy in small things is essen- 
tial to a first-class journalist. 

JOHN CITIZEN. 


Senator Reed, 
Washington, D. C. 
Sir: 

Mary Citizen and I do not often find 
much pleasure in reading the Congres- 
sional Record in spite of all your en- 
deavors to lighten its style. When you 
compared one of your Democratic col- 
leagues to a “brass monkey” we en- 
joyed the quip, but unfortunately your 
speech of March 3 preserved a similar 
levity where levity has its dangers. 

For example you said that to com- 
pare the United States with Great 
Britain is to compare “the shepherd 
dog that guards the sheep at night 
and dies in their defense and the 
grey wolf that comes to tear their 
throats and suck their blood.” This 
may or may not be good propaganda 
material to send to pro-German con- 
stituents; you, as an experienced poli- 
tician, are a better judge of such ques- 
tions than I am or could wish to be, 
but it is no light responsibility for a 
Senator of the United States to de- 
nounce a friendly Power in such un- 
measured terms as would make him 
ready to go to war if similar insults 
were offered to his own country. 

Was the British Lion a “grey wolf” 
when the American Eagle joined him 
in defense of the ravaged sheepfolds 
of Belgium and northern France? Did 
we fight on the wrong side in the Great 
War? If so, it is a pity you did not 
speak earlier. You should have warned 
us in time that in entering the war we 
were leagued with wolves. You should 
have voted consistently against all 
military appropriations and lifted up 
your voice in season and out of season 
on behalf of innocent Germany and 
honest Austria and gentle Turkey so 
sorely wronged by the Entente im- 
perialists. Now that the war is won it 
is too late to say that thousands of 
~ boys died in an unjust quar- 
rel, 

Stick to brass monkeys and let grey 
wolves alone. 

Admonishingly yours, 


JOHN CITIZEN. 
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ARCO WAND 


VACUUM CLEANER 


Creans all over the house. Gets the surface and ground-in dust, grit, lint, threads and 
trash with a few moment’s easy stroking without moving heavy furniture. No heavy or 
noisy machinery to drag around. The accumulations do not have to be handled, but are 
piped into the sealed dust bucket of the machine set in the basement. Does away with 
extra help. Makes the home sanitary. 


Easily installed in o/dor new Residences, Apartments, Theatres, Churches, Schools, etc. 
Made mounted on truck for factories, offices, etc. Send for illustrated catalog showing 
its construction and labor saving uses, 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Department C-59, 816-822 S, Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill, 


© ge Makers of the world-famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 7, ©) 
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mma Seg pect The best ready reference bock 
¥. H. HORSFORD CHARLOTTE, VT. published on gardening. Invaluable 
to the professional as well as the 
amateur—whether the planting plot 
is a few square feet or many acres, 
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worth while sort is listed 
and illustrated photogra- 
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224 Pages. 6 Color Plates 
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Note the two gas ‘ovens above—one 
eled and one 
for broiling, with white enamel door. 
The large oven below has the Indi- 
cator and is heated by coal or wood. 
See the cooking surface when you 
want to rush things—five burners 
for gas and four covers for coal. 
When in a hurry both coal and gas 
ovens can be operated at the same 
time, using one for baking bread or 
i the other for 


Cit « Md 
Makes Cooking Easy 
handsome free 77 
that tells all about it, 
Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 


Bakes Bread, Pies, Biscuits 
Broils, Roasts, and Cooks 


Nine Different Vegetables 


Although it is less than four feet 
Seeker ion coe 
or any 0 

warm Aw omy A by coal or wood 
when the kitchen needs heating. 


The Coal section and the Gas section 
are just as separate as though you 
had two ranges in your kitchen. 
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Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modernscientific invention, the 
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Has automatic Air Cushioas. 
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Where Everybody Likes to Talk Shop 


(Continued from page 5) 


ment is certain to come. But whatever 
the result White Motor wants to sur- 
vive, and wants to govern itself and not 
be dictated to by outsiders. How can we 
survive and keep control of this busi- 
ness among ourselves whichever way 
the country goes? And what is there 
in it for you to have the White Motor 
keep on in the way it has started, re- 
gardless of what happens outside? 

“Let us see. There are three hun- 
dred manufacturers of motor trucks in 
America. A large number of them will 
go to the wall. We manufacture about 
ten per cent of the total output of the 
country. We want to keep that ten per 
cent. If we do we shall have to keep on 
absorbing our ten per cent of all those 
that go under. That means that we 
shall need to double our plant in, say 
two years, and, triple it in five years. 
Now, if we double or triple our plant 
what will it mean for us? 

“Well, we doubled it during the past 
five years and here is what it meant: 

“While our plant value increased 
from $1,879,000 in 1914 to $3,650,000 
in 1919 our production value increased 
from $9,000,000 in 1914 to over $35,- 
000,000 in 1919. This means that five 
years ago for every dollar we invested 
on our plant we produced about $4.80 
worth of motor trucks, and this year 
for every dollar in the plant we pro- 
duced $9.60 worth of trucks. 

“The number of employees has more 
than doubled. The average number of 
men in 1914 was 2202; now it is 5475. 
The production per man in 1914 was 
1-92/100 trucks; in 1919, it was 
2-75/100 trucks, an increase of 43 per 
cent. 

“We have increased the earnings 
of our employees from an average 
of $15.03 a week in 1914 to $31.64 in 
1919, or an increase of 111 per cent. 
Our total pay roll for factory em- 
ployees in 1914 was $1,688,000, now it 
is $8,835,000. 

“All this has been done without any 


material increase in the price to the 


purchaser of our trucks. Our price has 
been increased only 10 per cent, at a 
time when all prices, wages, and cost 
of material have gone up 50 per cent, 
100 per cent, or more. ° 

“Looks wonderful, doesn’t it? Can 
we keep it up? See where we must be 
to double in two years and triple in 
five years, if we can keep it up. The 
figures given below show the estimated 
factory value of production for each 
of the next five years: 

FACTORY VALUE OF PRODUCTION 
1920 eeeeeeeeee eo eeeeee 
1921 .ccccccctees ee 
1922 cccccccccece coesee 82,526,850 
1923 eeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
1024 cccccccccccccccccccccs 118002300 

“The big thing is, where are we go- 
ing to get the capital in order to ex- 
pand? The business that does not ex- 
pand is really falling bchind. We must 
expand further than our competitors, 
or else we are falling behind. If we 
take five years we can probably build 
up our plant out of carnings. If we 






eeee-$ 51,961,350. 


have to go too fast in order to take 
up our share of the business of those 
who fail we may have to go and 
get outside capital. As long as we 
have the present control you can be 
certain that the present labor party 
policy will be carried out. Our policy 
has been in the past and is now, to 
limit payment of dividends to 8 per 
cent on capital stock.” 

On what devices does the White 
Motor depend for keeping up and in- 
creasing production? 

The White Motor has neither any 
system of bonuses, premiums or piece 
rates. Everything is a straight day 
wage. No time and motion studies, no 
specific inducements to individuals to 
increase their output. 

There is, of course, a very careful 
system of scheduling the work thru 
the factory and there is a standard 
output figured out for a year ahead 
showing how many trucks must be 
made if they keep up to the plan of 
expansion. The ycar’s output has been 
narrowed down to four types of motor 
trucks, with some variations within 
the types, and all models are sched- 
uled for erection daily. The figure of 
each day’s output of completed trucks 
is filed with the various superintend- 
ents so that the organization is fa- 
miliar with the result of each day’s 
work and the production both of com- 
pleted trucks and the main assem- 
blies, such as engines, axles, and trans- 
missions, is published each month in 
the regular issue of the White-Book 
so that the workmen are kept in- 
formed concerning the product of 
the factory. No individual is speed- 
ed up by a piece rate, bonus or 
premium—the whole factory is sim- 
ply watching that the schedule is 
met or exceeded. Then, if a depart- 
ment falls behind, or if the whole fac- 
tory falls behind, the fifty-eight hun- 
dred employees want to know where 
the fault lies. The committees and the 
management begin to inquire. Cases 
come along occasionally where the men 
in a department freeze out a loafer. 
The management is proud of the fact 
that they seldom fire a man, and, most 
of all, that the men seldom quit. 

The turnover records are astonish- 
ing. During the year 1919 the rate was 
about 24% per cent. It got as low as 
1.23 per cent in February; as high as 
2.65 per cent in May. In 1916 the turn- 
over was the highest—77 per cent for 
the year; in 1917 it was 66 per cent; 
in 1918, it was 63 per cent, but this 
should come down to 54 per cent after 
deducting army enlistments. The av- 
erage for other factories that year in 
Cleveland and vicinity was stated by 
the company to have been about 300 
per cent. 

To sum it all up, what are the White 
Motor’s substitutes for the motion 
studies, piece work, profit sharing and 
all the other scientific methods of ap- 
pealing to the individual for increased 
profit? ‘ 

Isn’t it something like this? Think- 
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ing and pianning for the future. Keep- 
ing the mind of every man away from 
whatever there is of dullness and 
monotony in his task. Just touching 
the imagination; arousing in every 
heart zeal for progress and pride in 
a great common enterprise; lighting 
up the most menial and stupefying 
task with the rays of a great industrial 
vision. 

But all this is not as easy as it may 
sound. How are you going to get a 


good red-blooded workman to sit down’ 


and be lectured to on the subject of a 
great industrial vision? How are you 
going to get him to believe that ex- 
pansion has something in it for him? 

The White Motor Management does 
it by the policy of honesty and open- 
ness. It furnishes copies of its annual 
report to all employees requesting it, 
and sets forth in the White-Book the 
essential facts contained in the report. 
The White-Book is sent every month 
into the homes of every employee and 
it forces information about itself not 
only on the men but also on their 
wives and families. It shows what they 
have to fear and what they have to 
hope, and then promises to keep faith 
with them in sharing prosperity with 
them. 

It does not offer all this information 
in the name of industrial democracy. 
The shop committee in the White Mo- 
tor Company was started neither as a 
grievance committee nor a legislative 
body. The idea back of it was not in 
any sense the idea back of the inside 
organization of workmen which union 
men are accustomed to designate with 
greater or less scorn as “a company 
union.” The company has never made 
any attempt to give the employees any 
degree of industrial self-government. 
One of the objects of this committee 
was apparently exactly the opposite— 
it was that some day employees may 
assume a greater or less degree of self- 
government, and if this company is 
going to, be one of those which survive 
it must prepare the workmen to exer- 
cise intelligently whatever degree of 
power they may have. It is not for the 
company to give power, it is for it to 
give the information which may save 
it when the workmen have power. The 
company is not trying to determine the 
form of organization under which the 
power may sometime be wielded. The 
company keeps in its employ strong, 
responsible, intelligent leaders of every 
variety of organization which is likely 
ever to be in control. This seems to be 
all that it cares to do toward securing 
a safe transition into any form of in- 
dustrial government which may come. 
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Which form this industrial - govern-| 
ment will take is still a question. 

Many trades are to be found in the) 
factory, most of them at least partially | 
organized. Cleveland is one of the most) 
highly organized cities in the country, 
so that altho White Motor has an open 
shop policy, a large part of the men 
probably are or have been at some time 
members of the union of their trade. | 
No union, however, has ever presented 
a demand to the company. Informal 
shop committees have asked for wage 
inercases or other changes in condi- 











“Rectnner’s.” 


Now is the time to replenish your 

Sketching Outfit. 

Easels, Camp Stools, Umbrellas, 

Canvas, Academy Boards, Colors, 

Brushes, etc. 

The Beginner’s Box, as illustrated, 

$3.00. Full line of boxes of Oil, 

Water Color and China Painting, 

Pastel and Crayon Drawing. 
Catalogue sent on request 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., Inc. 


101 Fulton Street, New York 
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Orlando is Calling You 


Do you want to get away 
From the grind of every day— 
From the drudgery of things you have 
to do? 
Do you want to settle down 
Near a lively, busy town, , 
Where the joy of living will appeal to 
you? 


Do you want to scent the breeze 
Coming through the orange trees? 
Do you want to hear the birds call— 
loud and clear? 
Are you seeking perfect health 
That’s combined with certain wealth 
And an income from an orange grove 
each year? 


Do you want a piece of land 
That will grow to beat the band 
All the different garden crops that you 
enjoy? 
Do you want to make a “nest,” 
And a permanent bequest 
For the future welfare of each girl and 
boy? 


Do you want a sunny clime 
Where there’s fishing all the time? 
Where there’s ducks and deer and quail 
and other game? 
Where the summer climate’s cool, 
And within each lake and pool, 
You can swim in January—just the 
same? 


Do you want to buy this land 
On an easy-payment plan— 
Just about what you pay each month 
for cigars? 
Do you want to read a book 
That will make you want to look 
On the finest land that lays beneath the 
rs 


Send a letter right away; 
Put it in the mail today; 
We will send this Booklet absolutely 
FREE. 
After you have read it through, 
If a thought occurs to you— 
Just address another letter here to me. 


We will answer, straight and true, 
Questions that occur to you. 
We have nothing to evade or to conceal. 
On an Orange County Farm 
Life will take on added charm, 
And you'll never lack a dollar—nor a 
meal, 


Send for our Big, FREE, Illustrated 
Book—“TWENTY ACRES AND PLEN- 
TY.” It tells of almost unbelievable 
profits made from trucking and fruit grow- 


ing in our part of FLORIDA. Also about 
sick-and-out-of-work Clauses, and other 
protective features of our contract. Ad- 
dress Sylvester E. Wilson, Dept. G6, 


Orlando, Fla. - 





Inventions Wanted. Cash or Royalty 
for ideas. Adam Fisher Mfg. Co. Dept. 123 
St. Louis, Mo. 





Quality 
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tions, and their requests have been 
listened to, but the unions have: not 
interfered in the question of wages. 
Only once have they shown any great 
degree of activity and that was when 
the men got an idea that a change of 
management was impending. Then how 
can the White Motor Company get 
production like this on a_ straight 
hourly rate? 

In the long run, according to the of- 
ficials of the company time rather 


than piece rates will prove to be the’ 


cheapest. It costs too much to hurry. 
It is more economical to employ a 
young man and keep him until he 
grows old, than to wear out a man, 
or lose him when he is still young. 
They point to their average age of 
over thirty-five and their annual turn- 
over 24% per cent in connection with 
their increased per capita production 
figures. Time and motion studies, they 
maintain, are almost necessarily liable 
to grave error. They are not elastic 
enough. In order to be fairly accurate 


| they need to be taken on very hot days 


and comfortable days; early in the 
morning and just before closing time; 
early in the week and late in the wéek; 
during periods of political and indus- 
trial turmoil, and during periods of 
political and industrial calm. They 
vary under conditions of domestic dif- 
ficulty and domestic tranquillity. Hu- 
man beings are not constant in their 
ability to perform. Their attainments 
must be measured over reasonably long 
periods. 

Is there any other factor that can 
help to account for increasing per 
capita production on an hourly rate? 

When you offer desirable conditions 
you get your pick of employees. 

As might be expected there is never 
any lack of applicants for work at the 
White Motor. As a matter of fact, the 
employment department takes about 
one out of every thirty or forty appli- 


| cants. Two conditions are required of 
| each one who is employed; he must 


live in Cleveland and he must have 
taken out his first citizenship papers. 
Preference is given to married men 
and returned soldiers. The word “he” 
is used literally here. It means what it 
says. The company aims to pay a fam- 
ily wage and endeavors to employ fam- 
ily men. Much of the work could be 
performed by women, but it is the in- 
tention of the company to use only 
men. 

There is in the White Motor plant 
a considerable amount of “service 
work.” It takes the usual forms of 
furnishing lunch and medical aid. 
Then there is the consultation bureau 
where legal aid and other forms of 
advice are dispensed on company time. 
The company shows that this is no loss 
to them since it furnishes a convenient 
place to transact the necessary busi- 
ness for which employees might other- 
wise have to lay off during working 
hours. And it is on record that the men 
themselves once petitioned to have 
more men in the Industrial Service De- 
partment to answer their requests in 
order that they need not spend so 
much time away from their work. 

The foremen and all executives get 
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a special kind of service work. It is 
one hour a day in the gymnasium, on 
company time, and it is mandatory. If 
a foreman cannot arrange his work so 
as to be away from it for an hour, he 
is not the kind of a foreman they 
want. This is the White Motor course 
of instruction for foremen and execu- 
tives—it gets them acquainted with 
each other undressed; it keeps them 
in splendid physique; and it keeps 
them from indigestion and getting 
cross and sour with their workmen; it 
keeps them at the top notch of initia- 
tive and pep. 

The educational work does not stop 
with the shop. There are in addition 
the classes of Americanization. Sus- 
picion need not be aroused here with 
regard to employers’ propaganda. The 
man at the head of Americanization is 
a man of liberal thought. He attends 
national Socialist conferences and he 
is first of all a teacher and an Ameri- 
can. He has lived in this country 
twenty years. There are only thirty 
men out of fifty-eight hundred em- 
ployees who have not taken out their 
first papers, and that is because they 
intend to go back to Europe soon. The 
teacher in Americanization has con- 
nected up with the public schools and 
three hundred men are in the classes 
an hour a day on their own time. The 
company gives them fifteen minutes on 
company time to wash up and reach 
the Public School. 

The cost of all this work is figured 
out for the men and they see that it 
takes eight cents a day from their pos- 
sible wages. But they see that it adds 
much to their actual wages. 

Is anything more needed to explain 
why they work as they do? What is 
back of it all? Not a strong union with 
power to secure for the men the bene- 
fits of increased production. Not in- 
dustrial democracy. Not a premium 
or a bonus. 

Nothing but a knowledge of all the 
facts which the company itself pos- 
sesses; the company’s verbal assur- 
ance that it will do certain things in 
the future; the company’s reputation 
for keeping faith with employees in 
the past; for not having tried to “put 
anything over,” and, added to this, the 
knowledge that the company has not 
weeded out of its employ all those who 
disagree with the present industrial 
system. On the contrary, it has delib- 
erately encouraged the presence of 
strong and trusted leaders of the 
people, in whom they have confidence 
and on whose judgment and intentions 
they can rely. Real power is. here—po- 
tential largely, but power which makes 
it possible for the men at the White 
Motor to accept their responsibility 
and satisfaction in thinking and plan- 
ning for the future. 

Madison, Wisconsin. 








Hub—I don’t believe in parading my 
virtues. 

Wife—You couldn’t, anyway. It takes 
quite a number to make a parade.—Boston 
Transcript. 

“You don’t call me ‘cutie’ any more.” 

“No, girlie, that word is too reminiscent 
of life in the trenches.”—Manchester Even- 
ing Gazette. 
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Live Wires Under Heavy 


Insulation 


(Continued from page 7) 
“dummy” is worked up by the report- 
er from the papers filed with the 
court. The Associated Press “dummy” 
in the stock dividends case read: 

Bulletin 

Washington—Provisions of the in- 
come tax act of 1916, taxing as in- 
come stock dividends declared by cor- 
porations out of earnings and profits 
accruing subsequent to March 1, 1913, 
were held constitutional—unconstitu- 
tional today by the Supreme Court. 

If the decision of the lower court 
was reversed the second of the itali- 
cised words was to have been stricken 
out and if sustained the first. The 
“dummy” system was devised by Su- 
preme Court reporters years ago as 
a means of saving minutes. After the 
first bulletin has gone there is, of 
course, much more to write, but it is 
the first bulletin that is important. 

The Associated Press man in this in- 
stance crossed out the word constitu- 
tional which made his dispatch cor- 
rect. Three of the others struck out 
the wrong word before sending their 
“dummys” on the race for the wire. 

Since this occurrence several of the 
news associations have memorialized 
the Supreme Court in the interests of 
newspaper accuracy to reform its pro- 
cedure. They have asked that their 
representatives when the reading of a 
decision starts be handed either a 
memorandum giving the result in plain 
everyday English or a full printed 
copy of the decision so that they may 
turn to the last page and find the 
precious words “judgment affirmed” or 
“judgment reversed.” 

Under pressure from the press prac- 
tically every other governmental agency 
has made its practise in giving out 
news for the public conform to the 
convenience of the reporter. All but 
emergency statements and those of 
minor importance by the State, War 
and Navy Departments and the De- 
partment of Justice, for instance, are 
given out to be held for release at a 
specified time. This gives the press 
men time to digest the contents and 
write intelligent and accurate stories 
hours before they are scheduled to ap- 
pear in print. The Lansing-Wilson 
correspondence containing the first 
news of the resignation of the secre- 


tary of state was given out in this way |. 


+ . « and in no case was the release on 
this important story broken. 

The President’s speeches always are 
handed to the newspaper men in print- 
ed form immediately before their de- 
livery. Senators and representatives 
give “advance” on their set-speeches 
days ahead of time, and usually the 
stories are in type in every large news- 
paper office, being held merely for a 
flash release when the speaker takes 
the floor. In arranging the national po- 
litical conventions first consideration is 
given to the location of the press stands 
and the placing of telegraphers so that 
the news may be transmitted accurate- 
ly and at highest speed. 
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30 Years in Export Banking 





NTIMATE KNOWLEDGE of the needs and habits of the 

people, acquired by years of experience and actual resi- 

dence in the countries themselves, is essential when trans- 
acting business abroad. 


~ Our 23 branches in South America, 8 offices in Europe 
and direct connections throughout the world round out 
a service broad and comprehensive in every detail, 


ANGLO-SOUTH AMERICAN 
“BANK, LIMITED 


New York Agency, 49 Broadway 


F. C. HARDING, Agent 
Head Office W. M. DAWKIN, Sub-Agent Capital and Reserve 
London Over $32,000,000 

































The Couple 
Who 


“The things that went through my mind 
during that slow process of getting well, 
made me feel like a criminal.” 


HERE did it all go? Forbes earned a good salary. 
Neither he nor Mrs. Forbes could be accused of extrava- 
gance. But somehow they could never keep more than a few 
dollars ahead of expenses. Then something happened that 
gave them a scare—and out of it they found an easy way to 


get on EASY STREET. 


Write for free booklet called “The Couple Who Spent Every Cent” 
INDEPENDENT CORPORATION, 311 Sixth Ave., New York 




















TO THE 
Wentesieumiteth 


r OF MICHIGAN — , 
All the great auto highways lead to chigan—also 
reached by train and boat; crossed and recrossed by 
wonderful roadways; cool forests of nature pine; in- 
numerable picturesque lakes; hospitable inns; 
countless popular resorts; delightful panorama of 
yachts and shipping upon Lake Huron; ever in the 
midst of nature—constantly in touch with civiliza- 
tion, 
Ilundreds of miles of sandy bathing beaches, hunt- 
ing. fishing, sailing, rowing, canoeing, motoring, 
golfing, dancing. 

Free Camping Sites 
Roughing it or refined, restful, diversion; all the 
healthful joys of the wonder-summer- -land await you. 
A tour, a transient visit or a summer's sojourn here 
will make you live longer to enjoy its memory. 













So we say—‘‘Let’s go’’—take the family: 
enjoy yourself; nel everybody happy.— 
health and 2 symmor con comforts are due you. 
Many Mustrated 


Write today, 1 al Dept. 10. 


East Michigan Travel & Resort Assn. 
va 0. Holman, Secretary, Flint, Mich. 43 
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88 Tours—Exceptional Variety in Routes and Prices. 
American Travel Club, box S 426 Wilmington, Del 


You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send pam bts ent for70- 


merieg and Stuttering he Comseon 
Benjamin W. Bogue, 4153 Bogue Building, lndanepoke 
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ACEONTANT 
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Rension University, Dept. fect acon 
usiness Training Institution inthe were” 


How to >Use the Independent 
in the Teaching of English 


This brochure prepared by Dr. Fred- 
erick Houk Law, Head of the English 
Department of the Stuyvesant High 
School, where nearly FIVE THOU- 
SAND boys attend, is of special help 
to teachers of Oral Composition, Sup- 
plementary Reading, Public Speaking, 
Rhetoric, Journalism, Extempore 
Speaking and Oral Expression. It is 
free. Sending for it will not place 
you under any obligation. Address 
The Independent, 311 Sixth Avenue, 
New York. 
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Can the Supreme Court of the United 
States, the most powerful tribunal in 
the world, be made to conform to the 
convenience of the press? It is doubt- 
ful. Nevertheless, the news associa- 
tions feel that it is in the interest of 
the public as well as in their own in- 
terest to make a try. And they have 
done so. 

When Justice Brandeis became a 
member of the Supreme Court he 
started the practice in reading lengthy 
decisions in important cases of an- 
nouncing the result in advance. This 
was of the greatest assistance to the 
newspaper men, but the practice has 
been followed only in those cases of 
the highest national importance, where- 
as every case, however limited the in- 
terest in it may be, is of tremendous 
importance to some state, some city, 
some corporation or some person. 

Advance information on Supreme 
Court decisions is not asked or desired 
by the news agencies. Few Washing- 
ton correspondents would care to ac- 
cept the responsibility that would go 
with the possession of such informa- 
tion. They have no scruples about seek- 
ing out a “leak” thru which to secure 
information on executive sessions of 
the Senate or secret meetings of Con- 
gressional committees, but it probably 
never has occurred to any Washington 
newspaper man to fix up a “leak” out 
of the Supreme Court. | 

One newspaper man has, however, 
detected such a “leak” and an investi- 
gation of it has been made by the De- 
partment of Justice. The evidence pro- 
duced by this investigation has been 
laid before a federal grand jury in the 
District of Columbia and a set of in- 
dictments is in preparation. 

Marlen E. Pew, former chief of the 
War Department News Bureau and 
now general manager of the Interna- 
tional News Service, learned last No- 
vember that advance information on 
the forthcoming decision of the Su- 
preme Court in the Southern Pacific 
oil lands case had been offered to cer- 
tain persons in New York by a Wash- 
ington lawyer. He investigated. He 
secured what he believed to be abso- 
lutely convincing evidence that a “leak” 
from the Supreme Court existed, and 


then, without publishing the story, he 


came to Washington. 

On the night of November 20 at 8 
o’clock he was ushered into the library 
of the Rhode Island residence of Chief 
Justice Edward D. White. The chief 
justice wa3 awaiting him. 

“Incredible! Impossible!” Justice 
White exclaimed when Mr. Pew began 
his story. Similar rumors had come to 
his attention many times during the 
last few years. All of them had proved 
to be without foundation. The chief 
justice thumped the table. He was 
angry. He had no desire to continue 
the interview. Mr. Pew played a trump. 

“The decision in the Southern Pa- 
cific oil case,” he said impressively, 
“was rushed thru by the Supreme 
Court at the last minute. I do not know 
why, but I know it was.” 

Justice White was staggered as if 
by a blow. He took Mr. Pew by the 











shoulders and looked into his face. 
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“How do you know that... .?” 

“Wait ...” he said as Mr. Pew was 
about to answer. 

He went to the door and called to 
someone in the hall. 

“Milly, you can go down stairs. I’ll 
call you if I want you.” 

Then he closed the door and turned 
the key in the lock. Coming back he 
said: 

“No one but a member of the Su- 
preme Court could know that. How 
did you know.” There was a pathetic 
appeal in his voice. 

It came to him from a friend, Mr. 
Pew explained. The friend, whose name 
he gave, had been offered and had se- 
cured the court’s decision in the South- 
ern Pacific case the day before it was 
rendered. 

“The court decided the Southern Pa- 
cific case only the middle of last week,” 
Justice White said feebly. “I did not 
know myself that it was to be handed 
down Monday.” 

Tears coursed down the cheeks of the 
venerable justice as he listened to the 
remainder of the story. 

“For twenty-seven years I have 
guarded the secrets of the Supreme 
Court,” he cried, “and never . . . never 
has there been anything like this.” 

The famous Standard Oil decision he 
had written with his own hand, refus- 
ing to entrust it to any stenographer 
or printer. The decision when printed 
covered two newspaper broad sides. 

“That, my son, was an arduous la- 
bor,” he sighed. 

Mr. Pew spent three days reviewing 
with Justice White the evidence he 
had secured. Then the Bureau of In- 


vestigation of the Department of Jus- ~ 


tice was set to work. How William J. 
Flynn and his assistants, with the co- 
Speration of the newspaper man, se- 
cured the evidence upon which the 
Government asked for indictments is a 
tale that would thrill even so hard- 
ened a reader of detective stories as 
President Wilson. Its details will be 
brought out at the trials. 

How do leaks from the Supreme 
Court happen? There are only a lim- 
ited number of ways in which they can 
possibly happen. One famous leak in a 
decision on a far-reaching cotton case 
came thru the secretary of one of the 
justices. He afterward confessed to 
having sold the information for money. 

A leak could—but never has—come 
from the shop where the Supreme 
Court’s decisions are printed. The 
court’s printing is not done at the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office but at -Pear 
son’s Printing Office, a private shop. 

Like the President’s messages, the 
decisions are set up in short “takes” 
by many typesetters, no one man being 
permitted to know what material the 
others have. Pearson’s Printing Office 
has done the Supreme Court’s work for 
nearly fifty years. Assembling the type 
and the actual printing of the deci- 
sions is done by a few old and trusted 
employes. Not one of them has ever 
“leaked” on a decision. 

There was once a supreme court jus- 
tice—the late Justice Harlan—who 


himself gave advance information on 
forthcoming decisions, quite unknow- 
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ingly, of course. He used to lecture 
to law classes at Georgetown Univer- 
sity. 

»4 sharp New York brokerage firm 
learned that Justice Harlan in his lec- 
tures frequently would take cases be- 
fore the Supreme Court, discuss the 
arguments on both sides and then an- 
nounce that in such a case such-and- 
such a decision was inevitable. He 
would never refer to the cases by name 
and usually would somewhat alter the 
circumstances, but the principles of his 





supposedly imaginary cases often were, 
identical with those of important cases 
before the court. | 

In this brokerage office there was a 
clever young lawyer. He was sent to 
Washington, matriculated as a_ law 
student in Georgetown University and 
sat in Justice Harlan’s classes. He 
familiarized himself with the prin- 
ciples of all the cases before the court 
in which his firm could possibly be in- 
terested. On several minor cases he 
was able accurately to forecast the 
Supreme Court’s findings. 

Then one day Justice Harlan dis- 
cussed a case which the lawyer was 
able to identify as an important indus- 
trial case before the court. Advance 
information on this decision would en- 
able his firm to make a killing in the 
street. Soon he heard Justice Harlan 
asserting that in such a case the de- 
cision could not be otherwise than un- 
favorable to the corporation in ques- 
tion. 

He sent a wire to New York and the 
brokerage firm, counting upon a fall in 
the prices of the corporation’s stock 
as a result of the forthcoming decision, 
sold short to the limit. But the de- 
cision when it came down was in the 
corporation’s favor and the brokerage 
firm was practically wiped out. 

At the end of the decision there was 
a line in small italics: 

“Mr. Jusace Harlan dissents.” 

Like O. Henry, the Supreme Court 
puts the kick in the last line. Only 
with the Supreme Court the last line 
is somewhat longer delayed, and the 
real story comes thereafter. 

Washington, D. C. 








Small Man (in the street car)—Have 
you plenty of room, madam? 

Fat Lady—Yes, thank you. 

Small Man—Well then give me a little, 
please.— Widow. 


Host—Ah, these now are what you may 
eall cigars. I bought five pounds’ worth the 
other day. 

Friend—What an enormous supply you 
must have got.—Blighty, London. 


Charles E. Hughes was urging a group 
of soldiers to keep up their war insurance 
policies. 

“IT know it’s hard,” he said. “Of the 
4,000,000 policies written during the war 
over 3,000,000 have lapsed. This shouldn't 
be. sé 

“Duty is always hard, boys. Yet we must 
do it. A little lad entered a general store 
the other day. 

“*Well, son, what do you want to buy 
today—candy? said the storekeeper. 

“*You bet I do,’ said the urchin, ‘but 
I’ve got to buy soap.’”—San Francisco 
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Note how lather acts 
when Shavaid is used 


How they bring a simpler, easier way to shave, a real delight. 
How this way saves time and keeps the skin in fine con- 


dition. 


ery, softens the beard in- 
stantly. It does away with 
all other preparations, such as hot 
towel applications and severe rub- 
bing. 
Merely coat the beard com- 
pletely with Shavaid, then apply 
your favorite lather. Then shave. 
And it will be 


Ger, 20f a scientific discov- 


A free trial tube will give you complete evidence. 


No after-lotion 


Shavaid gives a luxury shave, for 
it is in itself a cooling, healing 
emollient. It takes the place of 
after-shaving preparations. 

In fact, when you use Shavaid, 
there is no need for doctoring. the 
skin afterwards. 

It keeps the cuti- 





such a shave as 
you’ve never experi- 
enced before. The 
blade will glide over 
smoothly, and there 
won’t be that old- 
time pulling. 

Then afterwards! 
That cool, soft ef- 
fect—a perfect 


Shavaid 


Softens the beard instantly 


—apply to dry face before 
the lather. ; 


Saves time and trouble 


—no hot water, no “rub- 
bing in” of the lather. 


cle firm, smooth and 
in healthy tone. 
You'll appreciate all 
this, once you use 
Shavaid, You’ll dis- 
card all the frills. 
You’ll agree with 
thousands of men 
the nation over that 
shaving comfort has 


shave, even if closer | Protects the face come at last, after 
than usual. —skin remains firm and all these years. 
s smooth. ° 
The right Removes the razor “‘pull’’ Find out for 
way omy |. «© yourself 


Note that Shavaid 
does away with hot 
towel applications 
and rubbing in the 





Replaces after-lotions 
—Shavaid is a cooling, 
soothing balm. 


Prove all we say 
at our expense. 
Merely send us your 








lather. 

Both are bad for the skin. Heat 
brings the blood to the surface at 
the wrong time. It induces abra- 
sions. And then you have to use 
a styptic stick. 

Hot towel applications open the 
pores. The natural oiliness of the 
skin is removed, giving it that 
drawn feeling. 

Shavaid keeps the skin normal. 
It protects the skin while soften- 
ing the beard. And abrasions can- 
not be so frequent. 

Note also that you merely 
apply the lather over Shav- 
aid—then shave, without the 
usual rubbing in. This saves 
time and does away with 
mussiness, 


name and address 
on the coupon and 
we'll be delighted to mail you a 
free tube of Shavaid, enough for 
a trial. 


This offer as you see, comes 
from Bauer & Black, noted for 
25 years for its activity in in- 
venting and perfecting new helps 
for mankind. 


Send today for your trial tube, 
together with our booklet en- 
titled: “A simpler way to prepare 
your face for shaving.” 

Then you can get Shavaid 
from your druggist at 50c 
per tube, Or, if he hasn’t ob- 
tained his supply yet, we’ll 
be ~_ to fill your order di- 
rect. 


Shavaid 


At Druggists —50c a Tube 
BAUER & BLACK, Chicago, New York, Toronto 
Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 
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Chronicle. 





BAUER & BLACK, Chicago, II. 
Mail free trial tube of Shavaid to | 


Name 
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Chautauqua Public Assembly 


Summer of 1920 


The activities of Chautauqua Institution fall under three general heads: The 
Public Assembly, the Summer Schools, and the Home Reading Work. 


The Summer Assembly is held in July and August. This year the formal opening 
date is July 1, the closing date August 29. (Chautauqua is a popular summer 
resort, and many roomers and cottage owners come in the spring and stay until 
well on in autumn.) 


For these eight weeks a brilliant program is arranged, with lectures and addresses, 
dramatic a other entertainments, vocal and instrumental music. The best public 
speakers and musicians are engaged, and the platform utterances have recognized 
national importance and immediate popular interest. 


Here is a College of the People held in the Summer City by the Lake. Fifty 
thousand persons attend annually. The lectures and entertainments are given in 
open-air structures, “halls without walls.” The program events are interspersed, 
at your pleasure, with the varied outdoor amusements and recreations of a high 
class summer resort, and the gate fee giving entrance to the grounds covers 
admission to these edifying and entertaining events. 


The program of public speaking is arranged in a succession of 


SYMPOSIA 








Educational Problems of Today Women’s Activities in The New Era 
July 5-10 August 9-14 

Industrial Problems of America Americanization 
July 19-24 August 16-21 

Aftermath of the War in Europe Church’s Responsibility for Ideals 
August 2-7 August 23-28 


July 12-17, Celebration of Pilgrim Tercentenary. 


REPRESENTATIVE SPEAKERS 


Herbert Adams Gibbons, Paris, France Pres. George E. Vincent, of Rockefeller 
George W. Coleman, Boston _ Foundation 

Edward Howard Griggs, New York City Richard Burton, University of Minnesota 

S. H. Clark, University of Chicago Pres. Henry M. Southwick, Emerson College 








Mrs. Thomas G. Winter, Minneapolis of Oratory 
3ishop Herbert Welch, Seoul, Korea Dr. Cornelius Woelfkin, Fifth Avenue Baptist 
Pres. Lynn Harold Hough, Northwestern Church, New York City 

University Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker, Austin, Texas 


For information on Assembly program, boarding houses, hotels or cottages, summer resort 
attractions, special attractions for children, golfing and other outdoor sports, automobile accom- 
modations, Summer School courses and Home Reading, write today to 


Publicity Department 


CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION 
Chautauqua, N. Y. 
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of Our Air Mail 


(Continued from page 8) 


business dealings generally felicitated. 

We shall be able to save two business 
days on a new route we are planning 
between New York and San Francisco. 
If the Post Office Appropriation bill, 
making funds for this route available, 
is passed before the end of May, 
we shall have the planes constructed 
and ready for service in September. 
The planes will be of two types, one a 
huge plane of large carrying capacity 
for the heaviest leg of the trip be- 
tween New York and Chicago, and 
the other a swift, high-altitude ma- 
chine for flight across the Rocky 
Mountains. 

When this route is established the 
time taken to carry first class mail be- 
tween New York and San Francisco 
(9014 hours west bound and 102 hours 
east bound) will be cut to fifty-nine 
hours. In order to get a letter from 
New York to San Francisco by Fri- 
day noon in the train mail, it would 
have to be mailed sometime before 
6 p. m. on the previous Monday, where- 
as a letter mailed any time up to mid- 
night Monday would be delivered by 
air mail to San Francisco on Thursday 
afternoon. However the train sched- 
uled to arrive at San Francisco at 
12:30 p. m. is generally so late that 
delivery of the mail by carriers can- 
not be made until the following morn- 
‘ng. And, again, if a close connection 
at Chicago is missed—it is missed 26 
per cent of the time—the letters must 
lie over another twenty-four hours. 

On the New York-San Francisco 
route night flying is to be attempted 
for the first time by postal planes. We 
are at present developing a gigantic 
lamp, throwing a white keam high in 
the air, to serve as lighthouses for our 
ships of the air. Night flying will be 
undertaken only across the prairies 
where the country is one broad land- 
ing field. It will be attempted nowhere 
else, for the first consideration in this 
service is safety. 

In seeking to make flying safe for 
its pilots and their cargoes, the Post 
Office Department has developed many 
wonderful devices of the greatest 
service in the commercialization of air- 
craft. The very first flight went wrong 
because of the vibration and spinning 
of the plane’s compass. Under the en- 
couragement of the Post Office De- 
partment a new compass was devel- 
oped, a globe compass, which made it 
possible for the plane to go thru all 
stunts without spinning the com- 
pass card. The compass was later im- 
proved by the Navy Department and 
is now the very highest type for air- 
plane flying. 

The next trouble corrected was the 
“fouling” of the spark plugs. That 
was one of the troubles with the Lib- 
erty engines. An inventor who had 
been unable to get any encouragement 
elsewhere came to us with a self-clean- 
ing spark plug. We gave him an en- 
gine and a field to experiment, and 
now that spark plug is standard equip- 
ment. 


Our aviators, forced to fly in all 
kinds of weather, sometimes found dif- 
ficulty in locating their fields when 
the earth was covered with fog. The 
Bureau of Standards at our request 
developed a set of sirens and amicro- 
phone that allowed the aviator to catch 
the sound waves above the roar of his 
engines miles away. The Navy De- 
partment developed at the Air Mail 
field at College Park, Maryland, the 
“seven step amplifier” upon which in- 
formation was given the United States 
by the British Government, after a 
German plane with similar instru- 
ments had been brought down. 

It was soon discovered, however, 
that flying fields could not be lo- 
cated exactly by sound. Then there 
was developed an amazing invention 
enabling an aviator to know, thru a 
barrage of radio waves surrounding 
the field, just when he was above the 
center of the field. Reaching the neu- 
tral spot he could spiral to the ground 
thru clouds and fog without danger of 
a mishap. 

When the service was first started 
we adopted the standard 200-foot 
wireless tower at our fields, but it 
soon became evident that we would 
lose many men thru coming in con- 
tact with these towers in foggy weath- 
er. It was then we developed the 57- 
foot tower now in use. We have an 
antennae on a 20-foot tower at College 
Park that has a signalling radius of 
200 miles. 

An enormous step forward in com- 
mercial aviation was made when the 
Army developed a reversible propeller, 
which allows a plane to “back water” 
in the air, and come to a stop on the 
ground in 200 instead of 800 feet. The 
Department also is watching with 
closest attention the experiments of 
the French Government and of Amer- 
ican inventors with the heliocopter, 
which will permit planes to ascend and 
descend in a vertical line. 

The thing that militates against the 
wide commercial use of airplanes at 
the present time is the fact that less 
than one-fourth of the weight driven 
thru the air can be a commercial load. 
Seventy-five per cent of the carrying 
capacity of the airplane of today is 
used in the transportation of “dead” 
weight, that is the engines, oil, gaso- 
line and water. 

The Thomas Morse Company is now 
completing for the Department four 
planes that will carry each a mail 
load of 1500 pounds out of a total 
weight of 5400 pounds. Its perfection 
will mark a great advance in the busi- 
ness of commercial flying. 

All these things are by-products of 
the Department’s effort to give the 
country the best possible air-mail 
service, but in themselves they are in- 
valuable. After safety in its air service 
the Department’s next consideration is 
economy. 

Many of our planes have been sal- 
vaged from the War Department’s 
surplus supplies and rebuilt for com- 
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Canvas Roofing 
That Lasts 


Spring is here and the prover- 
bial April shower is on its way 
—your outside surfaces must 
be waterproof. 


CON-SER-TEX 
Canvas Roofing 


is the ideal material for covering 
roofs, porch floors, sleeping bal- 
conies and for all similar work. 





Inexpensive and easy to lay— 
provides an even, attractive 
surface—won’t crack, . shrink, 
stretch, peel, rot or leak. Chang- 
ing weather does not affect it. 
Its cost is nominal—and it lasts 
for years. 


Tell us the size of the space 
that needs covering and we will 
send samples and a copy of 
“* Roofing Facts and Figures.”’ 


WM. L. BARRELL COMPANY 


8 Thomas Street New York City 
Chicago Distributor : 
Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 430-440 No. Wells Street 
; California Distributors: 
Waterhouse- Wilcox Co., San Francisco and Los Angeles 























Base and Floongi 
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Imperial Sanitary Floor 
> Put On Like Plaster—Wears Like Iron © 


It is a composition material, easily applied in plastic form over old 
or new wood, iron, concrete or other solid foundation—Ieid 3-8 to 1-2 = 
in. thick—Does not crack, peel or come loose from foundation. = 
It presents a continuous, fine grained, smooth, non-slippery surface, = 
practically a seamless tile—No crack, crevice or joint forthe accumu- = 
lation of grease, dirt or moisture—Is noiseless and does not fatigue. = 


2 The Best Floor z 
= for Kitchen, Pantry, Bath Room, laundry, Porch, Garage, Restaurant, = 
== Theater, Hotel, , Office Building, H = 
= all places where a beautiful, substantial and 
= our choice of several practical colors. Full information 

FREE on request. 


IMPERIAL FLOOR COMPANY 
1118 Cutler Building, Rochester, New York = 
On the market 10 years. 








































is the wend that best describes 
WEBSTER'S 
COLLEGIATE 
DICTIONARY 


Third Edition 
Largest abridgment of the famous New International 
Superior to all other Abridgments in 


Vocabulary. 100,000 Entries including new words, 
such as ace, avion, soviet, profiteer, blimp. 


Synonyms. None other so full. One of its features. 
Guide to Pronunciation. It alone gives rules for 
Latin and Spanish. 

Rules for Spelling difficult words, plurals, etc. 

Rich Supplemental Vocabularies of practical value. 

A Vocabulary of Rimes. Convenient, serviceable. 
A Glossary of Scottish 

BR Words. 


















Christian Names. 

Foreign Words and 
Phrases. 

Aids to Literary 

Workers consist- 


ing of Abbre- 
viations, Rules 


: Prepara- 





1248 Pages. 1700 Illustrations, 
THIN-PAPER EDITION DE LUXE. —eeeety 
Art Canvas, dark blue, marble edge, indexed . «6 ee ee 
Fabrikerd, 1 rich dark brows, git edge, indexed 
Full Leather, Levant Grain, biec 


Goaranieed Sanaa money returned. 
Onder from your bookseller, , eo dons ef tho publishers ein 


| G.&C.MERRIAM COMPANY, .- Springfield, 








HYMNS FOR TODAY 


New. For Graded Sundey Schools, Young Peo- 
ple’s Societies, Church Services and Commu- 
nity Gatherings. Represents Modern Ideals, 

approved by experts in Sunday School and 
Church Music, supplying New as weli as Old 
hymns on vital subjects for our new day:— 
Faith, Courage, Consecration, Cooperation, 
Service, Erotherhood, Unity, Missions, the 
Kingdom, Patriotism, etc., with Orders of 
Service, Scripture Readings and complete in- 
dexes. (Orchestrated.) Sample copy sent for 
examination. 


FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE, 526 E!m Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


MANUSCRIPT 


Suitable for CLOTH BOUND BOOK issue; any 
field, 25,000 words and upwards, carefully’ read 
and considered WITHOUT charge. Published un 
der our imprint and management, in A-1 style, if 
accepted. Copy must be forwarded COMPLETE 
to warrant examination. RoxsurcH Pus, Co., 
Inc., Boston, Mass. 


SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 


LUSTRAT 
By WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, ri Ph.D, 
SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
What every young man and 
Every young woman should know 
1 00 What every young husband and 
. Every young wife should know 
ig) What every parent should know 
Manet te fa plat Cloth binding —320 pages—many 
Table of contents & commendations on 
AMERICAN PUB. CO., 458 Winston Bldg., Philadelphia 
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How to a The Independent 
in the Teaching of Civics 
By Simon J. Jumnefsky, A.B.. LL.B, 
Teachers write for it and it will be sent free. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
311 Sixth Avenue New York 
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work. Our aviators, except 
in unusual circumstances, must hold 
down to a speed of eighty miles an 
hour, altho the planes can go much 
faster. At eighty miles an hour, the 
engines last longer, and the cost of 
operation is lower. 

What has been the cost of this serv- 
ice to the public? Those prepared to 
read a large figure will be surprised to 
know that it is not costing the public 
one cent, but is saving the Govern- 
ment more than $100,000 a year. It 
costs considerably less than $400,000 a 
year to operate a 1500 pound mail ca- 
pacity airplane one round trip daily 
between New York and Chicago, and 
by the establishment of such a sched- 
ule the Post Office Department has 
been able to discontinue nearly $500,- 
000 worth of railroad distributing 
space and clerical hire. 

The point is that a 60-foot mail car 
is a traveling post office, filled with 
racks and sacks and all sorts of heavy 
equipment. As a means of saving time 
the mail is sorted and made ready for 
distribution on the trip. The airplane 
carries no such equipment, of course, 
but it saves so much time that the 
sorting can be done in the regular 
course at the end of the route. 

A mail plane with but a 400 pound 
carrying capacity has displaced a 60- 
foot car between Cleveland and Chi- 
cago and the same size plane has dis- 
placed another car between New York 
and Washington. The car service be- 
tween New York and Washington cost 
at a rate of $162,000 a year, whereas 
the faster service by airplane costs 
only $120,000—a straight saving of 
$42,000. 

_ The work the Post Office Depart- 
ment is doing thru the air mail service 
is the only effective aid and encourage- 
ment that has beeri given commercial 
aviation in this country. It would be 
worth maintenance on that score alone. 
Its results and its records of opera- 
tion are constantly being given to 
business men who are giving consider- 
ation to entering this transportation 
field. 

On this point the Senate Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads in rec- 
ommending passage of the post office 
appropriation bill said: 

The committee believes that the aerial 
mail service has justified the appropria- 
tions which were made to inaugurate that 
service. Greater progress has been made by 
the Post Office Department in demonstrat- 
ing the commercial possibilities of air- 
planes during the last twenty months than 
had been made theretofore by all depart- 
ments or agencies of the Government. Air- 
planes may never be practical as vehicles 
for carrying all the United States mails. 
The postal experiment has shown, however, 
that some of the mails can be carried by 
planes without material loss. It has shown 
to private enterprize what can be done. 
Aircraft is in its infancy, and it would be 
most unwise for the United States to ig- 
nore the art now. The Government alone 
is capable of making the great experiments 
necessary to develop the possibilities of 
aerial navigation. 

The Department has always taken 
the position that when American capi- 
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portation field, it will be glad to ad- 
vertise for contracts for carrying 
mails by airplanes over such routes as 
will greatly improve the service and 
show a relative reduction in the cost 
of transportation and distribution. 

The pending Post Office Appropria- 
tion bill authorizes the Department to 
let such contracts and also changes ex- 
isting law so that mail matter may be 
transported over water by hydro- 
planes, instead of merely by steam- 
ships or sailing vessels. 

These two provisions will permit the 
Department to give even greater en- 
couragement to commercial flying than 
it has in the past. Business men will 
be better able to finance ventures in 
aerial transportation if they can be 
sure of one source of revenue in car- 
rying the Government mails, instead 
of having to rely solely upon freight and 
passenger traffic. We have now pending 
applications for contracts for airplane 
mail service by private companies to 
Havana and the Bahamas as well as 
between important centers in the 
United States. 

No one can tell what developments 
the future will bring, but the Post Of- 
fice Department at present has no 
theories that all the United States 
mails can be carried by airplanes at 
any time in the near future. All the 
airplanes in the world today could 
not carry one day’s letter mail in this 
country. We must continue to rely 
principally upon the great railway 
transportation system, but I can see no 
reason why we should not look forward 
to having practically all our important 
commercial mail transported between 
the larger cities by airplane within a 
relatively few years. 

Washington, D. C. 


Plain Speaking from China 


(Continued from page 10) 
adjectives and we feel that if money 
is to come from America, we want it 
to come in the form of machinery, of 
engineers, of efficiency experts, of 
management. 

My proposal is that American capi- 
talists join with Chinese in the crea- 
tion of national industry. The Ameri- 
cans put up the money for the machin- 
ery, and for the payment of the foreign 
experts. The Chinese will put up the 
money for the raw materials and hu- 
man labor. That the partnership be as 
far as possible on a fifty-fifty basis 
and that the Americans be given a 
fairly large but not exorbitant return 
on their capital. This proposition 
ought to be worth while to American 
capitalists, who are hampered by so 
many things in their own country. I 
would suggest further that the Ameri- 
cans provide clauses in the contracts, 
so that the Chinese can put them out 
after a stated period. The underlying 
principle should be a short time in- 
vestment with a large profit. The guar- 
antees on this proposition would not 
be as gilt edged as a government loan 
is said to be, but hew gilt edged are 
the Trans-Siberian bonds today? And 
what do you know about any govern- 
ment tomorrow. 
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There is another. issue involved: 
China cannot forever go on buying 
things that she can easily manufac- 
ture at home. The thing is too absurd. 
China will sooner or later manufac- 
ture her own things. Your manufac- 
turers will never be able to compete in 
China with China-made things. There- 
fore either you start plants here or 
sooner or later you will have to get out 
of the Chinese market. Why then not 
open plants here? Why not make 
things here? 

Shanghai 


Did We Demobilize Too Soon? 


(Continued from page 9) 

tice, when the British Government gave 
orders to divert their wheat cargoes 
then due, to any port in Europe where 
food was most needed, the Allied Gov- 
ernments recognized how urgent were 
the necessities of some of the belliger- 
ent peoples. Great measures were taken 
to relieve the situation which every- 
one regarded as temporary, and no 
one will forget the great part which 
was played by the United States in 
that work. 

At the same time the Allied Gov- 
ernments set to work on their task 
of completing peace treaties which 
should replan the map of Europe on 
principles of nationality and justice. 
I think it right to say here that tho 


history must be the final judge of the}; 


success of their efforts, the task which 
they had to perform was a task quite 
beyond the powers of men to hope 
adequately to perform in any period 
that could be measured by months. It 


is perhaps true to say that during the|' 


whole of last year the statesmen of 
Europe were engaged in a work of po- 
litical reconstruction which was more 


than sufficient to use the energies and} 


resources of them all. 
In the meantime the hopes of an 


early restoration of economic pros-| > 
perity gradually dimmed before the} 


cold logic of facts. 
Today we are just beginning to real- 
ize that tho Germany is defeated, 


peace, political and economic, has still] 


to be won. We are beginning to un- 
derstand that if it took five years to 
defeat Germany, it may take at least 
another five years before we can make 
good the wastage of war and put an 
end to the tragic suffering of tens of 
millions of European peoples. It is a 
weakened and impoverished Europe 
which has to take up the task. Fifteen 
million workers in the prime of life 
have been lost by death or mutilation 
in the war and the psychological ef- 
fects of the tragic experiences thru 
which the survivors have passed can- 
not be expected to pass away at once. 
Until the workers of Europe are at 
least supplied with adequate food and 
the raw materials necessary for their 
industries, we can hardly expect any 
speeding up in the output of Euro- 
pean production. 

So far as Great Britain is concerned 
our recovery has been on the whole 
satisfactory. We have succeeded be- 
yond our hopes in passing the de- 
mobilized soldiers into employment. -We 
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METAL WEATHER STRIPS 


HE STANDARD FOR 26 YEARS 


For Every Kind of 
Building 


In homes, clubs, office buildings—in fact wherever people 
live or work—greater protection from the weather is assured 
through the use of Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips. They 


are considered essential in modern building construction. 


Home owners realize that Chamberlin equipment effectively 
prevents dangerous draughts, shuts out soot and dirt and 
also conserves fuel by keeping the heat in. 


Those who are responsible for larger buildings find that 
greater economy, cleanliness and satisfaction are secured 
when Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips are on the windows 
and doors. 


Over a period of 26 years Chamberlin equipment has proven 
its value. Every year more and more Chamberlin Strips 
are installed. We guarantee them for all time, install them 
ourselves through branch service offices located in the larger 
cities, You are assured of complete satisfaction. 


Send for Chamberlin Booklet 


Plan to put Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips in your 
home now. Write us for our booklet * years of 
weather stripping.”” It contains interesting informa- 
tion for home builders and home owners. 


Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Company 
119 Dinan Building, Detroit, Mich. 











Visit 
Narsery 


RUTHERFORD 








BOBBINK & ATKINS 





ROSES, TREES, SHRUBS, EVERGREENS 
OLD-FASHION FLOWERS, FRUIT TREES 


Consistent Superiority in Quality, Service and Variety 
The late spring will undoubtedly have a far reaching effect on the 
planting season, therefore, we urge you to place your order at once 
so aiding us in the preparatory work to better service. 


Ask for 
Catalog 


NEW JERSEY 
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Your Feet Want ‘ 
Rest and Comfort 


Ask your dealer for a package of 


ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


The antiseptic, healing 


owder to shake 


into your shoes and sprinkle in the foot-bath 


tandard remedy gives quick relief to Aching, Swollen, Perspir- 
ine, Gomaating or Tender feet, Blisters, Callouses, Corns, Bunions and 
, 


Sore Spots. 


At night, sprinkle one or two Allen’s Foot-Ease pow- 
ders in the foot-bath, and soak and rub the feet. In the 
morning shake some Allen’s Foot-Ease in each shoe and 
walk all day in restful ease and comfort. 

Nothing relieves the pain of tight or new shoes so 
quickly. Saves the friction upon nervous, painful feet, 
and shoes and stockings last much longer. 


Used by American, 


British and French troops. Over 


One Million five hundred thousand Ibs. of Powder for the 
Feet, supplied to our troops by the Government. It 
Freshens the feet and gives new vigor. 


Drug and 
Dept. Stores 


sell it. 








SPEAKERS: We assist in preparing material for 


special articles, papers, speeches, de- 
bates. Expert, scholarly service. AUTHORS RESEARCH 
BUREAU, Suite 42, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Deformities 
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tirely cured by the Philo 
Burt Meth 

The 40,000 cases suc- 
essfully treated in our 
experience of more than 
18 years is absolute proof 
of this statement. 


No matter how serious 
: «a deformity,no matter what treat- 

ments you have tried, think of 

the thousands of sufferers this method has 
made well and happy. We will prove the value 
of the Philo Burt Method in your own case. 


The Philo Burt Appliance 
on 30 Days’ Trial 


Since you run no risk there is 
no reason why you should not ac- 
cept our offer at once. 

The photogra 
light, cool, elastic and 

ustable the Philo Burt 

ww different from the 












Cathedrals, Galleries, Lakes, Mountains, Exceptional ar- 
rangements for Paris and the Battlefields. Small Parties 
Sail April, May, June, July. 


THE TEMPLE TOURS, 80 Boylston St., Boston 11, Mass. 





Buys Guaranteed, Ready-Cut 
Material to Bulld This Home 
UR PRICE includes best quality of 
new lumber, lath, sheath- 

ing, shingles, beautiful clear siding, § 
doors, windows, trim, flooring and hand- 
some hardware; building paper nails, 


guttering, spouting, paints and varnishes & 
for three-coat work, all under— 


Our Guaranteed Ready-Cut System § 


Twenty-seven years honest dealing backed by 
our $10,000,000 capital are your absolute surety. § 
There’s a Harris Home in your vicinity—let us 
tell you where it can be seen. Paste the coupon 
below on a postal card and mail it today for com- §& 
plete information and our Plan Book of onehun- § 
dred other Harris Homes— sent to you FREE! 





PHILO BURT CO. 
€4L Odd Fellows Bidg., Jamestown,N.V. 












HARRIS BROTHERS CO., Chicago, Illinois & 
PASTE THIS COUPON ON A POSTAL . 
i HARRIS BROTHERS CO., 
35th and Iron Sts., Chicago, Dept. KS- 171 
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are already, in spite of a vast indebt- 
edness which the war has created, 
commencing to live within our na 
tional income. Apart from the item 
of housing, which will involve an ex- 
penditure that can hardly be met out 
of current income, I think we have 
come to the end of our borrowings, 
and are commencing the period of re- 
payment. 

But we realize that even in Great 
Britain no return to anything like 
normal prosperity is possible as long 
as the rest of Europe is suffering. The 
disorganization of Central and East- 
ern Europe is reflected in the high cost 
of living which still mounts month by 
month in this country as in every 
other country in Europe. 

After the Napoleonic wars the 
prices in this country rose to their 
highest level in the fifth year after 
the war. I hope we shall be more 
fortunate, but I do not think that we 
have as yet come to the highest level 
of prices by any means. The world’s 
supplies of all essential commodities 
are substantially below the world’s de- 
mands, but at present the purchasers 
are restricted. Central Europe, East- 
ern Europe and Russia are not yet ef- 
fective competitors in the world’s mar- 
kets owing to political disturbances, of 
exchanges and finance. When _ those 
great areas are in a position, as I 
hope they soon will be, to get their 
peoples once more to useful work, the 
world’s demands will expand far more 
rapidly than any probable immediate 
expansion of supplies, and with the 
expansion of demand will come, in the 
absence of international control, a fur- 


world prices. o 
._I believe there is an idea in the 
United States that a good deal of the 
present economic distress in Europe is 
due, to put it bluntly, to the laziness 
of the peoples. This is, I am convinced, 
a profound injustice. Some allowances 
must in the first place be made for the 
weakness of our common humanity. In 
all times of great catastrophe in the 
world’s history, when the angel of 
death has passed, whether in earth- 
quake or pestilence, wrecking the 
handiwork and destroying the lives of 
men, there is always a period of reac- 
tion when a shocked and tortured hu- 
manity finds it difficult to once more 
settle down to normal life. It was so 
after all the great plagues of Europe. 
Following the famine and the pesti- 
lence comes a period of apathy when it 
is difficult to rouse the survivors to a 
new will to live and work. 

But in Europe there are other 
causes more obvious to those who 
know the facts, which operate power- 
fully against the resumption of indus- 
try. The survivors of the war have 
been weakened during the last years 
of the war, and for twelve months 
since, by the lack of food sufficient to 
maintain bodily strength. It is true 
of a large part of Central Europe to- 
day that the supply of food is not 
nearly sufficient for the maintenance 
of health, and if the half-starved 
peoples still suffering from shock of 
war and all its privations, had all the 
will in the world to resume work, the 





raw materials of industry are lacking, 
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and in many parts of Europe, in j 


Italy, Rumania and France, factories 
and workshops have stiH to be re- 
stored or rebuilt. At present Europe 
is like one of those pumps with which 
it is impossible to draw water until 
you have first poured some in. 

Taking Evrope as a whole today 
the urgent need is still foodstuffs and 
raw materials. The Supreme Council 
of the Peace Conference at its recent 
sittings in London fully recognized 
that fact, and recognize the further 
fact that in this matter the interest of 
the weakest and most unfortunate 
country must be the concern of all. It 
is in the interest of every one of us 
that those countries which are still 
suffering most, no matter whether they 
were allied, neutral or enemy coun- 
tries during the war, shall be enabled 
promptly to restart their industrial 
life. It is not on grounds of humanity 
alone. It is a matter of business, and 
we are going to deal with it on a busi- 
ness footing. The British Relief Mis- 
sions have been withdrawn—not be- 
cause the need for relief has ceased, 
but because no useful purpose could 
be served by the retention of Govern- 
ment Relief Missions whose funds 
were wholly insufficient to alleviate 
the conditions of Europe. We are 
withdrawing the Relief Missions not 
because for one moment we intend to 
abandon those countries to their fate, 
but because we are determined to find, 
together with all our Allies, better and 
more comprehensive schemes for at- 
taining the same purpose. It has be- 
come clear that to continue to provide 
food without at the same time provid- 
ing raw materials for reéstablishing 
credit, and enabling industry to be 
restored, is merely to aggravate the 
present problem. 

Side by side with the material steps 
which the Allied Governments are con- 
sidering, steps will have to be taken 
to recreate the will to work among 
European peoples. The first step, as 
the Supreme Council has recognized, 
is to redouble our endeavors to bring 
to an end the hostilities in those parts 
of Europe where peace has not yet 
been restored. And the second to as- 
sure to the workers in the more high- 
ly industrial Allied countries like our- 
selves an assurance that the burden 
which they are called upon to bear in 
recreating the wealth of Europe shall 
not be aggravated by the selfishness 
of the profiteer who finds in the eco- 
nomic difficulties of the world an op- 
portunity for his own profit. 

The need of Europe today—indeed 
the need of the whole world, is greater 
production. The granaries and ware- 
houses of the world, depleted by war, 
have yet to be refilled. The position in 
Europe is such that we realize that 
this task can: only be accomplished, 
if it is to be accomplished, in 
time to save the world from untold suf- 
fering, if the energies of Europe, de- 
mobilized in November of 1918, are re- 
mobilized for the work of reconstruc- 
tion with the same spirit of codpera- 
tion as marked the efforts of the Allies 
in the Great War. 

London 
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NOTICE TO STOCKHOLDERS 


UNITED BOROS REAL ESTATE CO. 
mes eee 34th Street, Borough of Manhattan, City of 


A special re ~ of the stockholders of this Company 
will be | held at the office of the Company, number 47 
West 34th Street, Borough of Manhattan, City of New 
York, on Wednesday, March 31, at 6:30 p. m., for the 
purpose of acting on the following resolution: 

“Resolved that all vacant property owned by UNITE!) 
a REAL ESTATE COMPANY, and not under con- 
. be distributed at p: 


f record. The value of said stock to be based on 
the book value as at January 1, 1920. 


PETER QUINN, Secretary. 
DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Three Year Six Per Cent. Gold Notes 
Coupons from these Notes, payable by their 
terms on April 1, 1920, at the office or agency of 
the Company in New York or in Boston, will be 
paid in New ‘York by the Bankers Trust Com 
pany, 16 Wall Street. 


G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND NO, 17. 

The re -¥ uarterly dividend of $1.25 per 
share wil paid April 15, 1920, to shareholders 
of record - ie of business, March 31, 1920. 
The transfer books will not be closed and checks 
will be mailed from the office of the Company in 
— reach stockholders on the date they are 
paya 

A. F. HOCKENBEAMER, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
San Francisco, California, March 17, 1920. 
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. One of your friends om ¢ to you: 


. A taxpayer says: “This 


. Explain the cartoon, 


THE INDEPENDENT 


How to Study 


April 8, 1920 


This Number 


The Independent Lesson Plans 


NGLISH: LITERATURE AND 
COMPOSITION 
BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 


HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT 


HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 
. A Message from the United States Gov- 
ernment. The Story of Our Air Mail. 
By Albert Sidney Burleson, Postmas- 
ter General. 


ing mail by air is of no real use today: tee 
only for ‘show’ purposes.” Express, in full 
sentence form, the points that you might 
present in answer. Number every sen- 
tence. 

Imagine that an airplane, used for carry- 
ing the mail, is both patriotic and gifted 
with the power of speech. Write what such 
an airplane might say concerning its work. 


. Write an original story concerning a busi- 


ness house that used the airplane service 
for much of its mail. Make your story 
show the effect of yor service. 


. Write a dialog between an official of 


the Postal Service and an inventor. Tell 
what the official says about the difficulties 
that interfere with sending mail by air- 
plane, and what the inventor replies. 
airplane talk is all 
nonsense!” Write a letter to the taxpayer, 
proving that the use of airplanes in the 
postal service will save him money. 
Imagine the utterly impossible—that _ 
make a visit to a person of your own 
three hundred years in the future. Tell “0: of 
a visit, emphasizing the use of air- 
planes. 


. A Message from the British Nation to 


the American People. Did We Demo- 
bilize Too Soon? By C. A. McCurdy. 


Give a clear explanation of what is meant 
by the expression, “The illusion of peace.” 
“Many of the evil effects of the war were 
not at once apparent.” Write two con- 
trasting paragraphs, in the first one tell- 
ing of the immediate evil effects of the 
war; in the second telling of the evil ef- 
fects that developed later. 

“Double, double, toil 
and trouble.” Tell why the cartoon is pe- 
culiarly effective. 

“Peace has still to be won.” Give a short 


* talk in which you explain some of the 


means of winning peace. 


as if to such a person, 
why suffering in he country affects all 
other countries. 

Imagine that Mr. McCurdy had been 
obliged to write his ‘“‘message’”’’ on a postal 
card. Write the “message” that he might 
then have written. 

What’s Wrong with Labor? 


By Pro- 
fessor John R.. Commons. 


. Find in the article a number of words that 


are likely to need definition for the mem- 
bers of your class. Prepare clear definitions 
of those words. 

The writer says one interesting fact was 
found: “The sudden or gradual moral con- 
version of an employer from business to 
humanity.” Write an original story that 
will illustrate a “sudden” or a “gradual” 
conversion of an employer. 


. Where Everybody Likes to Talk Shop. 


By Professor John R. Commons. 


. Explain what advantages the writer gains 


by using the narrative form in presenting 
exposition. 
Tell exactly what is meant by “A shop 
committee.” 


. Tell how an ordinary storekeeper could ap- 


ply the “shop committee” system to the 
conduct of his store. 
Imagine that the principal of a school 


* asked the pupils of the school to apply the 


“shop committee” system to the conduct 
of the school. Imagine that you visit such 
a school. Write an article on your visit. 
Prepare one side of a debate on the propo- 
sition: “Resolved, that the ‘shop system’ 
develops good American spirit.” 

Live Wires en A Heavy Insulation. 
By Richard Boeckel. 


. Prove that the title is effective. Explain its 


meaning. 

Imagine that you are the person who sug- 

gested the illustrations, and their arrange- 

ment. Write a letter to the editor of The 

sr telling exactly what you pro- 
and giving your reasons. 

ice te these te tae clue ont Gate of Ge 

article that shows that the article is the 

work of an experienced writer? 


. Show how the article makes effective use 


of anecdote. Explain how you can make 
use of anecdote as a means of improving 
your written work in school. 


HISTORY, CIVICS AND 
ECONOMICS 
BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 
PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 
NEW YORK CITY 

1. The Problem of Industrial Relations— 
“What’s Wrong with Labor?’ “Where 
Everybody Likes to Talk Shop.” 
“Toward Industrial Peace.’’ 

1. Try to state in a brief paragraph the gen- 
eral problem which Professor Commons and 
his colleagues set for themselves. 

2. Quote various sentences which prove that 
the following is the keynote of Professor 
Commons’ article: “One interesting fact 
was found: the sudden or gradual moral 
as of an employer from business 


umanity.”” 

3. “Labor seemed to have its innings in the 
summer of 1919. Capital will come to the 
bat in due time.” How do you interpret 
this statement? 

4. What form of industrial organization ex- 

- ists in the plant of the White Motor Com- 
pany? On what devices the company 
depend for keeping up and increasing pro- 
duction ? 


ll. “Did We Demobilize Too Soon?” 
4. | age the opening sentence in this ar- 


le. 

2. What are the evil effects of the war which 
have become apparent in the last sixteen 
months ? 

8. “Today we are just beginning to realize 
that . .. peace, political and economic, 
has still to be won.” What facts justify 
this statement? 

4. What steps, according to\the author, must 
oom Be Seley, Se eames te lens Sum peate 
to the world? 


lll. Peace with Germany—“‘They Kept Us 
Out of Peace,’’ “Slaying the Treaty,’ 
“How the Senate Voted. 


1. Review the history of our peace negotia- 
tions since the signing of the armistice in 
ovember, 


2. How did the Senators from your state vote 
on the Treaty? To which faction in the 


? 

Holt declare that “The 
President, too, must take some share of 
the blame”? 

4. In view of the action of the Senate, how- 
are we going to resume peaceful relations 
with Germany? Meanwhile, what dealings 
can we have with that country? 


IV. Plain Speaking from China. 

1. If American and European bankers lend 
money to the Government of China, to 
what uses will such money be put? 

2. Explain this statement: “Every banker 
lending money to the Chinese Government 
is paying in advance for his own financial 
funeral.” 

3. Why does Dr. Sun want American bankers 

- to lend money for industrial enterprises in 
China rather than for Government projects? 


V. Conditions in Germany—‘“‘Five Days 
Dictator,” “Between Reds and Reac- 
tionaries.” 

1. What is meant by the statement that the 
counter-revolution was “shipwrecked in 
psychology”? that ‘ collapse of the 
counter-revolution was primarily due to the 
‘direct action’ of the federation of labor 
unions” ? 

2. Explain the first sentence in the second 
article. From among what classes in Ger- 
many does each party chiefly draw its 


been the net result of the 
counter-revolution ? 


Vi. “Live Wires Under Heavy Insulation.’ 

1. Why did the author choose the above title 
for his article? 

2. Describe briefly the process by which a 
decision of the Supreme oo is trans- 
mitted to the public. a. Fo 
important that there should 
ae fm eae reports of Supreme Court 

8. Explain the following newspaper terms : 
“dummy,” “advance,” “release,” 

a > — 
” ticle mean to you? 

Vil. The Story of Our Air Mail. 

1. Is Postmaster General Burleson justified in 
regarding the air mail service a commercial 
success ? 

2. What are some of the problems that the 


service 
8. Aside from the benefits derived by the 
P Office 


‘ost Department, what value has 
the air mail service been to the people of 
the country? 
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